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An  interpretive  study  of  mainstreiLffiing  giald^lines  ana 
practices  lad  its  origin  in  the  grciriiig  need  to  identify  the 
companents  of  vocational  progjcaas^  wrTiceSf  and  actlTitits  designea 
to  Increase  a^d  Improve  the  ^ooational  efiucatlon  qpportnnlties  for 
handicapped  p^rscns  in  California  seccndary  aahoola.  Ihe  objectives 
af  the  study  vere^   (1)  to  develop  guidelines  for  «^tabllshing 
aain^treanilng  opportnnitiss  in  wocaticnal  education  for  the 
handicapped;    (2)  to  identiff  characteristics  and  provisions  of 
vocational  prcgrams  that  are  fflalastreaming  the  handicapped  |  and  (3) 
to  provide  a  step*by*step  prc^efltiral  oanual  for  atinstreamlng 
handicapped  in  vccational  programs  that  will  prcvlde  pertinent 
infcriftattoii  for  field  practitioners*  3he  prefect  officially  started 
July  1^  1 975r  with  research  into  the  aevalopment  of  malnstreajaing 
gaidelities  and  critOTia  in  accordance  with  Tederal  and  State  plana 
and  airectlves-i  The  second  phase  consisted  of  developing  gnidelines 
and  aorrasponding  data  collcctloii  instrnDnents^  i,  ^- ,  the  strnctiired 
interview/guastionnaire.  The  third  phase  involved  the  selection  of 
representative  local  educatloii  agencies  by  the  Prcject  advisory 
CofflEnittee  for  incliiaion  in  the  study^  On-site  interviews  were 
oondacted  nith  representative^  firom  each  of  the  participating  local 
education  agencies  during  th^  months  of  February  thrQugh  Hay  1976# 
Ehis  final  report  represents  the  fourth  and  fiaal  phase^  bringing  , 
together  findings^  conclusioftSi  and  recomnemdatioais*  Half  of  the 
report  consiste  of  auch  project  niaterials  as  the 

interview/gueationnaire  gnidQjinei^  the  instruaent  itself ,  and  data 
aumnaries^  (WIi) 

3|i  ^£  ^  i|E  ^  3|i  iji  ^  3ie  4i  19;  4^  lie  9#  ^  ^  ^  3^  ^  ^1  all  ^ 

^         nQCunients  acgnired  by  SBIC  include  ttany  infcraal  unpublished  * 
^  materials  not  available  from  otlar  sonrcts*  IBIC  makes  every  effort 
^  to  ohtain  the  best  copy  av^ilabla^  NevertheleBS ^  Itsffls  of  marginal 
^  reproauaibilitj  are  often  ^pcoumtered  and  this  affacts  the  guality 

*  of  the  microfiche  and  hardcopy  reproductions  BR3C  maXas  available 
^  vi/i  the  lElC  Document  Heprofluctlon  Service  (EDRS)  m  EBBS  is  not 

*  respcnsible  for  the  guality  of  the  original  dociiment^  Reproductions 
P  supplied  by  BDBS  are  the  be^t  tlat  can  be  made  iron  the  original* 
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This  interpretative  study  of  mainstreaming  guidelines  and  practices  had  its  origin  in  ihe  growing 
n^ed  to  identify  the  coniponents  of  vocational  programSj  services  and  activitiesde^gnecl  toincreaSG 
and  inripro^^  the  vocational  education  opportunities  for  handicarpcd  persoris  in  Califorriia  second- 
ary schpols. 

The  concerns  were  voiced  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  fur  the  Handicapped,  U.S,  Office  of 
Educationj  California  State  Department  of  Education  arid  local  education  agencies  throughout  the 
stute. 

The  objectiwes  of  this  study  have  been  to: 

L  Develop  guidelines  for  estriblishing  mainstreaming  opportunities  in  vocational  edijcation  for 
the  handicapped.         ;  1 

2,  Identifi^  characteriatics  and  provisions  of  vocationril  prosranis  that  are  mainstrearning  the 
handicapped, 

3,  Prowide  a  stepby  step  procedural  manual  (or  mamstreaming  handicapped  in  vocational 
progranis  that  will  provide  pertinent  infortnation  for  field  practitioners, 

The  project  cfficially  started  July  1,  1975  with  research  into  the  development  of  mairistreaming 
gijideiines  and  criteria  In  accordance  with  Federal  and  State  plans  and  directives. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  consisted  of  developing  guidelines  and  cofrespondirg  data 
collection  in strurnentj  i.e.  the  Structured  inferui^^ 

The  third  phaS€  of  the  study  involved  the  ielection  of  representative  local  education  agencies 
by  the  Proiect  Advisory  Comnnit tee  (or  inclusion  in  the  study*  The  criteria  for  selection,  as  determined 
by  the  cornrnitteei  ircluded: 

1.  Evidence  of  inwrolwement  in,  an^  commitment  to,  mainstreaming  practices. 

2.  Defnographic  and  geographic  representation  (e^g^  rural,  metropolitan;  sectional  locatiori). 

3.  WiHingness  to  participate. 

On-site  interviews  u/ere  conducted  with  representatiwes  (ronn  each  of  the  pai  ticipating  local 
education  agencies  during  the  months  of  February  through  May  1976.  This  final  report  represents 
the  fdurlh  and  final  phase,  bringing  together  the  findings,  conclusions  and  recammeridatioTis* 

A  number  of  significant  individuals  were  instrumerital  in  the  designi  developnient  and  imple' 
meniation  of  this  study,  Special  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  follo^nng  staff  mennbers  of  the 
Calif omia  State  Department  of  Education:  Mr.  William  Callahan*  Consultant^  Vocational  Ediication 
Progranrt  Planning  and  Development,  Vocational  Education  Support  Unit;  Dr.  Jamei  Crandall, 
Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education  Research^  for  prowidins  technical  eKpertisa,  ancourasernent 
arid  guidance;  Mr.  Theodis  Hawthorne,  Consultant ,  Special  Education/yocational  Education, 
Bureau  of  Educalional  Iniprovement  for  the  Handicapped  Special  Education  Support  Unitj  for 
er\couragin3s  arranging  arid  consulting  on  yarious  study  alemeiits,  froni  the  initial  concepHjaliEation 
IQ  the  final  doGumentation. 

Mr,  Rob  Reilly,  Publications  Coordinator,  Santa  Barbara  City  College  and  Santa  Barbara  Coni' 
munlty  College  DistTict»  as  Project  Editor,  provided  excellent  reporting  recQmmendatians,  ard  is 
raiponsible  for  the  format  of  this  publication. 

Of  critical  significance,  were  the  interested,  enthusiastic  representatives  of  the  local  education 
aggncies  (listed  starting  on  page  iv),  without  whom  this  study  could  not  havti  been  made, 
jj     The  project  director  was  ably  assisted  by  a  seven-mennber  Advisory  Committee,  listed  on 
page  iii.  Their  technical  e3<p€rtise  and  recommendations  in  conducting  the  sfudy  were  essanttal  in 
assuring  appropriate  content  and  procedures. 

A  final  note  of  appreciation  is  given  to  Ms.  Kris  Offut,  Proiect  Secretan/j  who  nnanased  many 
enabling  details  (e.g.,  room  arrangments,  travel  itinerary,  note  typing  and  filing)  so  efficiently  that 
a  conducive  working  clinriate  was  established  and  maint 
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District 

\.  Freniont  Union  High 
Box  F 

Sunnyvalt',  CA  940B7 


2.  Visalla  Unified  High  School 
315  Ac^quia 
Visalla,  CA  93277 


3>.  Sacramento  City  Unified 
1619  N  St. 
P.  O.  Box  2271 
Sacramento,  96810 

4,  San  Juan  Unified    >  .  .  . 
3738  Walnut  Ave. 
Carmichael,  CA  9560^ 


5.  Fairfjeld'Suisati  Unified 
1025  dglaware 
Fairfield,  CA  94533 

6.  Eure[<a  CitySchooJi 
3200  Walford 
Eureka.  CA  95501 


7.  Grossmont  Union 
High  School 
P.  0.  BoK  1043 
U  Mesa.  CA  92041 


Rspresenfatium 

Dr.  Adrian  M.  Stanna 
Assistant  Supcirinicndenj 
Educational  Si»rvici^K 
Phone:  (408)735-6126 

Mr,  Jack  Stewens 

Director  of  Secondary  Education 

Phone:  (209)7334400 

Ent.  239 

Mr,  Gary  Mekeel 
Program  Specialist 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded 
Phone  (209)  733^1400 

Mr,  Douglas  Waterrnan 
Vocational  Sp€cialist 
for  the  Handicapped 
Phone:  (916)464-8457 

Mr.  Jim  Dickson 
Coordinator^  Wprk^Study 
Phone:  (916)484^2338 

Mr.  Donald  Golden 

Director  t)f  Vocational  Education 

Phone:  (916  )  484^2138 

Ms,  Sue  IMower 

Teacher,  Aurally  Handicapped 

Phone:  (916)484^2638 

Mr,  Joe  Lytton 

Coordinator,  Vocational  Education 
Phone:  (707)422-3200 
Ext.  500 

Mr.  Roland  Wentzel 
Coordinator^  Vocational  Education 
Phone:  (707)443^0861 

Mr,  Mike  McMarius 
Director  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  and  Special  Education 
Phone:  (707)  443'0861 

Mr.  Bill  Schaier 
Depaitrnent  Chairman, 
Special  Education-High  School 
Phone:  (707)  443^0861 

Mr.  Marvin  Collins 

Designated  Institutional  Services 

Phone:  (707)  443^0861 

Mr.  Donald  Tarr 
Assistant  Director  of 
Special  Education 
Phone:  (714)  465-3131 
EKt,  263 


B»  Los)  Angules  Unified  , 
450  Narth  Grand  Ave, 
P.  OiBoK  3307 
Terrn/inal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051 


9,  Fullerlrm  Jolnl  Uninn  .  . 
High'  Schuol 

2600  E.  NiilwofjcJ,  lOlli  Floor 
Fullcrion,  CA  92632 


10,  Ventura  Unified 
120  E,  Santa  Clara 
Venlura,  GA  93001 


Mr,  lid  May 

Cocirdinaior.  Occupational  Hducation 
(or  the  Handicapped 
Phone;  (213)  625-6721 
Mr.  Eugene  Bolyantz 
Coordinator  of  Proiect  Mainstream 
Phone;  (213)  625=6769 

Mr,  Jerry  Mill^»nhor«;t*r 
CoordlnaUjir  of  VortilicMial  l^dinNitiun 
Phone:  (71^)  8794451 
EhL  m 

Mr.  Waller  HvMi 
Direiiinr,  BKr<'|Minnfil  pLipil 
Pers<innel  Sc'rvit  ^s 
PhQn@!<7l4)B?9445l 
Ext.  26  * 

Mr,  George  E.  Thanos 

CQordinator*  Speelal  Education- 

Work^Study 

Phone:  (805)  648^5391 
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The  succcnisful  mdnstrearriing  programs  reported  in  this  interprcitivo  study  possessed  several 
crucial  chHracteristics  in  comman.  These  included  dedicated  and  committed  personnd,  supportiw 
administrators,  and  involved  business  and  community  representatives. 

An  examination  of  Advisory/ Coordinating  Commiltes  for  the  handicapped  iiidicatGd  that,  whilt' 
nnost  districts  had  activities  directGd  toward  (he  neeclsofthe  handicapped,  they  did  no!  have  separate 
advisory/coordinating  committees  in  Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped <  The  involvement 
level  (cornmittce  membership)  involving  handicapped  atudentsinface-tD-face  continuity  was  minimal. 
Most  respondents  recognised  the  involvement  of  the  handicapped  as  "highly  desirable/' 

Survi3y$  and  Euaiuations  primarily  involved  regular  vocational  Gducation  students.  Districts 
utilized  labor  reports  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  making  job  forecasts.  Some 
respondents  indicated  that  they  did  not  wish  to  identify  students  by  disabilitjes,  but  rather  by  skills  and 
abilities. 

Recruitment  and  promotional  actiutties  included  presentations  to  service  clubb,  media  reports 
(newspaper,  television  and  radio).  Involvement  of  Advisory  Committee  Members  in  promotional 
activities  resulted  in  major  program  impfb'Vements* 

Separofe  Job  Market  Ana/yscs  for  the  Handicapped  need  to  be  conducted  as  follow  up 
evaluations  to  determine  reasons  for  success  or  lack  of  success,  and  program  revision  (Kay*  et,  ah  p. 
8), 

Ail  rmpondents  indicated  that  /orrna/iaed  fnef/iods,  tools  and  techniques  were  used  in 
claBsifyinQ  indiuidual  studentB.  Several  local  education  agencies  had  cQmprehensive,  diagnostic  and 
prescriptive  VbtBiional/Occupational  Assessment  Centeri,  Increased  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
developing  vocational  centers  where  skillij  abilities  and  interests  are  identified  and  nurtured  (Kay,et, 

ai.,p.9),  ■■"  '    ,  ; .... 

Multi'DiBciplinary  Team  ReviewB  wore  used  eKtensively  by  all  respondents,  particularly  for 
psycho  educational  assessment.  It  is  highly  recomniended  that  local  education  agencies  develop  a 
system  of  periodic  review  in  the  yoeational  areas  to  providG  an  accountability-tracking  approach  to 
each  handicapped  student  on  an  individualized  basis  (Kay,  et-  al^  p.  9). 

the  respondents  indicated  that  they  used  various  rne^/iods/orcfe^ermming  the  accompiishnimt 
of  Btuderit  goalB,  including  performanceobjectives;  pre^  and  post^testi  and  analyses  of  competencies. 
The  utilization  of  individualization  of  instruction  is  commendable,  and  is  within  the  guidelines  of  both 
the  California  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education  and  The  S/ocational  Education  Act  of  1968, 

A  review  of  the,  prouisbns  for  vocat'tonal  education  personnul  and  ihe  ^pecicd  education 
perBonnel  to  plan  and  program  for  handicapped  studerits  revealed  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  Vocational  Education, and  thecooperative  interchange  by  the  respective  staffs  in  designing, 
implemenfing  and  evaluating  individual  program  plans. 

Special  instructional  components,  including  special  classes  and  centers,  the  Resource  Specialist 
Program,  and  designated  instruction  and  services  (recommended  in  the  California  Master  Plan  for 
Special  Education),  are  being  utilised  by  the  respondents. 

One  of  the  weakest  areas  of  the  study  was  pre^service  and  in-service  involvement  by  the 
participating  districts.  None  of  the  respondents  reported  a  cooperative  program  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education  to  prepare  students  in  Vocational  Education  of  the  handicapped. 

Apparently*  few  of  the  institutions  of  higher  edijcation  In  California  have  relevant  preparation 
programs  in  VocationaVCareer  Special  Educationj  and  yet  the  California  Master  Plan  for  Special 
Education  devotes  Chapter  7  to  Personne/ P/ann/ng  ond  Dwelopment,  A  number  of  respondents 
indicated  that  they  needed  personnel  with  eKpertise  in  both  Special  Education  and  Vocational 
Education;  most  teachers,  coordinators  and  administrators  in  these  assignments  had  learned  their 
skills  "on-the-job." 

In-service  programs  were  somewhat  better;  most  involvement  was  based  on  attending 
conferences,  workshops  and  informal  activities.  For  in^seruice  education,  it  is  recommended  that 
district  personnel  conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  their  Mains  treaming  program,  considering  each  of  the 
major  components  in  these  guidelinGs,  using  consultants  from  the  State  Department,  personnel  from 
successful  programs  and  key  business  and  agency  representatives.  Chapter  7  of  the  California 
Master  Plan  for  SpeciQl  Education  and  the  Vocational  Education  Guidelines  provide  pertinent 
suggestions  for  developing  format  in'Servlce  programs. 

This  interpretive  study  of  Matnstreaming  guidelines  and  practice's  was  yncouraging  and 
rewarding.  While  no  district  demonstraled  accomplishment  of  all  objectives  slated  in  the  guidelines, 
all  districts  reported  significant  Mainstreaming  accomplishments.  The  status  of  effective 
Mainstreaming  practices  is  a  credit  to  ail  respondents. 

Enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  go  "the  extra  mile**  for  the  handicapped  was  evident  both  in 
Vocational  Education  and  Special  Education,  Outstanding  personnel  v'ere  in  the  forefront  of  every 
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succassful  progmm. 

Undoubtedly,  a  major  CQntributing  factor  to  the  state  of  succesiful  prcgraniming  in  these  Local  ''Timing  Factor 
Education  Agencies  is  the  "timing.  "The  VocatiGnal  EducaHon  Amendinenti  of  1968  have  provided  a 
vehicle  for  Mainstreaming  the  handicapp€d.  Districts  are  required  to  account  for  every  student  in 
their  vocational  programs;  the  law  has  also  required  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  basic  state  grants 
be  set  aiide  for  the  handicapped,  thus  providing  "stimulation  and  seed  money"  to  assist  individuals 
with  handicaps  to  mcceed  in  regular  Vocational  Education  programs. 

A  second  element  in  the  "timing  factor**  has  been  the  Ca/i/ornia  MaBtBrPhn  for  Special 
EducQtior],  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  January  10,  1974,  which  emphasizes:  L 
Elimination  of  categorical  labeling;  2,  The  least  restrictive  alternative  (to  promote  maximum 
interaGtion  between  those  receiving  services  and  the  general  school  population  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  both);  and  3  ,  Support  components  (including  thg  School  Appraisal  Team  .  = 

and  the  Educational  Assessment  Service). 

The  "Education  of  all  Handicapped  Children  Act"  has  been  signed  by  President  Ford.  This  is  a  'HandiCQpp&d 
significant  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  handicapped.  The  law  guarantees  the  educational  rights  of        Children  *  Act 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents;  mandates  individualized  instruction  plans  for  each  child;  and 
designates  1978  as  the  year  when  a  state  must  provide  appropriate  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  (Closer  Look,  Winter  1976), 

Public  Law  94' 142,  provides  for  a  reordering  of  Federal  priorities  in  the  use  pf  revenues  which  will 
allow  $3.16  billion  to  be  made  available  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  by  the  year  1982. 
The  major  pravWons  include  (CEDUpdate,  April,  1976): 

1.  The  establishing  of  a  formula  by  which  the  Federal  Government  makes  a  commitment  to  pay  a  Major 
gradually  inert wng  ^rcentage  of  ejccess  costs  involved  in  educating  handicapped  children*  ages 3  to  Pfovisions 
21,  in  the  public  schools. 


2,  Allowing  12  pur  cent  of  childrGn  betwaen  the  ages  of  fjancl  17  U)  bu  designrttedasliancllcoppecl 
for  FedGral  allocatiofts. 

3,  A  large  pcrcentaQfl  of  the  money  vvill  go  directly  to  local  school  dislricls. 

4.  An  individualized,  Written  education  program  will  by  raquirGd  for  mich  siudunl  sarv^d. 

5.  TN  law  estdbllihes  a  single  line  pf  authority  within  ihu  stale  edutialional  agency  for  tlv^ 
education  of  all  handicapped, 

6.  Due  process  rights  inust  he  guaranteed, 

7,  Evaluntion  of  the  ellectivcness  of  the  mandnled,  individunli«ed  inHtruclion  is  ruquirud. 

J\w  pot«nlial  of  $3.16  billior'*  btfina  mnde  availablu  by  fiscal  year  1982  iHiihlmnidinil  wh(*nconi|iar^»d 
to  the  $110  million  uvailiible  (or  Ihe  current  fiscal  yyar  (27.7  times  mor^!).  Th^  implicallonH  hr 
Ma  in  St  reaming  the  handicapped  into  Vocational  Education  are  all  encompnssjng  when  qneconsidi^ry. 
(hat  every  provision  of  P.L.  94-142  is  compatible  with  the  GuldeHmB  forSeruing  the  Handicapped 
under  the  ProumonB  for  the  Vocgfiona/  Education  AmGndmmtB  oj  1968, 

Om  final  note  concerning  Mainstreaming:  It  \b  obvious  that  the  degree  and  extent  of       How  Much 
Mainstreaming  is  going  to  vary  fronn  program  to  program,  and  from  disability  to  disability.  No  Bingl'g        Mainstr Gaming  ? 
catagorieal  answer  can  be  made  to  the  question  of  "how  much  Mainstreaming?"  The  answer  depend  I 
upon  the  amount  of  severity,  the  type  of  program,  and  the  availability  of  resoufces. 

The  phrase,  "least  restrictive  environment,*'  is  more  than  a  cliche;  it  becomes  the  operational 
plan,  or  moc^tis  operondi  for  each  individual  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  comment  made  by  Qn# 
respondent:  "We  select  the  cooperative  and  interested  vocational  educators  when  we  mainstreanfi 
the  handicapped.  Not  everyone  is  ^qualified/  or  has  the  empathy/* 


Mainstr€Dming,  as  used  in  this  study,  refers  to  providing: 

"f  fie  posit  we  interactiQns  betiueeh  hand'mpped  and  non^haridkappQd  children  , .  -  /he 
mildly  and  moderately  retarded,  the  chiidren  luilh  behamoral  disorders,  the  children 
with  /anguage  and  learning  problemB,  the  cNldrm  with  orthopedm  difJicuHim .  .  .are  to 
be  Bperidingrnuch  of  their  tirne  in  regular chBBrQoms,,  jheremuBtbemaSBiveeJJoriBto 
work  wlthlheir  regular  teacher$,  not  tQ  fuBi'm$iruct  them'in  the  pedagogy  ofspeM 
education,  but  to  share  their  feelingB  and  undersiand  their  fearB;  to  provide  them  ujith 
aBBlBtance  and  materials,  and,  in  s/iori,  to  oBsure  their  BUCcesBJl-M^  Martin,  1974) 
The  educational  challenge  of  the  century  is  to  provide  educational  Qpijortunity  for  all  youth 

regardless  of  the  type  or  severity  of  the  handicap, 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  oi  1968  (PX.  90^576)  provided  for  the  mDcliflcatiDn  of 

proHrams  and  services  ne<*ded  to  flcrommodate  the  nc^i?dH  nf  Ihe  handicanpssd  by  Hiipulntuig  lh*M  n 

minimum  til  10rM*rc  pni  n\  hirt  HfH.L.SO  57f>j  funds  h(*  nKiH^jHcd  (miMnHicapp*Tly(uatii(Cnh[firnin. 

Vm,  |j.  2), 

in  fi  irm  sociifty  uv«^rycjFH^  in  uhbunrnd  !<>  [mm  IN  rit4h(  to  mnk,  ^tnd  Uj  ruMk<*  n  c<in!rilHiiHMi  In 
hotiuty- 

"fcWry  indimdual  must  he  given  the  oppariunity  to  learn  houj  to  perjorm  use/u/  mruke, . . 
One  of  the  priority  goals  of  yocQtiQna!  QducQtion  in  California  is  to  make  amilahk  io 
euery  handicapped  person  in  the  state  the  opporutnity  to  learn  an  occupotional Bklll  in 
order  to  become  a  self^Bupporting  member  of  society/'  (California  1973,  pr2). 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  {PL.  88^210)  assigned  prlorily  emphasis  to  prnviding 
special  services  to  persons  with  special  needs  so  they  nnay  be  more  eKtensivc^ly  and  better  served  by 
Vocational  Education,  The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576)  gave  discretionary  powers 
for  expanded  resources  and  program  flexibility  to  state  and  local  education  agencies. 

Subsequently^  the  scope  of  the  secondary  schools'  responsibility  has  been  enlarged  io  include: 

1,  Offerine  broader  vocational  training  to  students. 

2,  Encouraging  students  to  remain  in  school  so  they  may  complete  their  training. 

3,  Offering  training  and  retraining  to  young  adults  (California,  1972,  \i.  2). 

The  intent  of  the  act,  with  regard  to  the  handieapped,  is  to  provide  Vacational  Education  and 
Special  Education  programs  and  services  designed  to  enable  them  to  achieve  vocational  education 
objectives  that  would  otherwise  extend  their  reach.  This  may  be  accomplished  through  one  of  the 
following; 

1,  Integrating  handicapped  students  into  regular  Vocational  Education  programs  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  able  to  benefit  from'such  programs,  iupplementing  with  Special  Education  serwices  only  as 
needed,  i 

2,  Providing  special  programs  of  vocational  instTuclion.  which  meet  the  standards  and  requirements 
of  regular  Vocational  Education  when  it  is  not  possible  for  certain  handicapped  persons  to  fully 
benefit  from  regular  Vocational  Education. 

In  1970,  to  provide  illustrative  definitions  of  the  handicapped,  the  following  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register: 
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"fOi  'h'^f^dkapMi  Mr£Ot^$J  rn&m$  mniGti^  rmrd&i  hard  oj  km  ring,  dmf,spQ€Ch 
mp^Nd,  Ui'luo^/y  hm^lK^QoP^d^  ssHouBi^  emoiiomii^  diBiurbQd,  cripplud,  or  oth&r 
h^M  if^pmM  p^moM*  ii^h^,  rficison  'of  /htfiVhcrr^llcclpprng  condition,  cannot  sue 
Ih  ^m0t40hoj  0^  QOf-iBUfndr  and  htsf^Qmakin^  Qducaiion  program  dmimmd  lor 
p^/My  U/'r/ioUf^  luChhohdimp&l^n^iuhQj'Qr  that  a?csofh  require sptf deal ^duccTibnal 
mskt^/^^Ji  Op- hr^QSifie^  ^OcutiQr^^l  of  cmsurriBr  and  hcmermkinj  ^idiiCiition  pr&> 

7ofifQM&  ih^  S&^^te(y  HQf^m^^p&d  ({uhi^h  imlud&d  phy$hai  irnp^irmmes  BUch  g$  multiphi 
handicap-Mi  ft'{'riQf/)^|S,  c^^^/n^s^^  ^rhtpvtrnti^f^.c^r^b^al  palsy,  polio meliiiB,  fiaraphtjia,  quadrapk^iaf 
brain  daryi^0^  ^wndro^^  md  mpilBm^yj  d  '*/Qir  chcnte  "fc  qualify  for  careers  in  fheFedflra/  Gcmrn> 
mmti  ihe  C'^U^  S^ruic^  C^mrnigBion     i9^4  Qpproued  a  nQri^campmiitwe '^B^ceplmd  oppoir^ting 

This  Qu^^iority  pe  fjT^itB  ^g^n^y  pefs^hriel  ^jficmrs  la  BubBtHui^  actud  job  parjormancs  far 
competiti^^  Mir^(IJ>$.  CivilS^r^icmi  IPO.  p,  6)^BythB  BridalJune  1970,  mcreuknim  p&opk  had 

AQC^f^in^  tO  ih^  fUS  C(M  S^rviQ^  CwrnhSMm  (US  Civil  Seruice^  £  970,  pJj,  job  perjorfn^ 
mncQB  o/  f/i^  SM^^Iy  N&MdiCotpfyid  Qp^oM^em  i^Brg  mmify  Bup&rior  to  tho$^  of  nQn-handicapped 
mmplcy^^i  doin^  th0  sWi^  kinj  v^ork>  Moffr  thm  a  thirdhQd  rmcmlymd  one  or  ^ore  pforr\ationm 
MQre  IhQrt  M//U^^r^  rc^rle^  ds  fluO/i/iW  /orftoai/ten^o/gre^fer  responsibily.  Liffte  mcdificQtion  ta 
Ujork  Srfej     job  ^iie/e^  it/O^  M^i^irBtd     ^o^Qwnn\^dal6  the  eppoinfigs  due  fa  fiiffir  har\dkapB. 

AW  Joa  /f^qu^ntly^  Jh^  public  education  gyslarn  liasdiniedfeaponiibility  for  nice  ting  the  needs  of 
9XceptidM  cNIdf^n  yciutli.  Sorni  ^fficyls  Ka^^  con^/inccd  parenta  that  suitable  prcgranis  for 
iheif  ^hildf^fi^^hnat,  D^BMulc|n^tv  beptoviyeeiatptibiid  ^Kpetis^iri the  public schcDlThiaattitudi  is 
cOriv€y€Cl  tre  itatijcitory  iHWMwm  ftassaj  by  the  legislaturei  cf  48  itates  and  the  Oistrict  of 
Colurnbi^  /Q>r  ^hi|dHhvu»hc>  W  phs/He^ll^,  Writall^oireriiolionally  handicapped,  or  \yho  "cannot  profit 

ChildJ'^n  %^ith  ip^G:jal  ne^ds  f  re^u^riil^  Segtggatcd  fronri  thaniainslreani  in  education.  Their 
isoiariori  ha^  ^ri^m^ti^e^iJ  them,  ^nd  brought  little  &<luea.tbn  cr  trailing  bandits. 

For    c?(     p^o^itiu^  fiaiang  fcr  tailori^ig  a  scgirigat^d  progra.ni  to  meet  special  reeds,  there  arc 
■iiirious  concerns  aboyt  telBlng  thtie  indlviiuali  isolated  (rem  the  mainatrcan.  Until  thirciscQntact 
betwdefi  ^KiWfeti  vAth  ^Mclal  ri^^ds  arii  others,  ro  ora  mn  sufflcieritli?  alby  the  tears,  halt  th€ 
^tefictyM     ii)ihiajt«g  tjie  l^b^li  (Children's  Defense  fund,HD.  p. 93). 

Court  fMl^s  ^nd  Utig^ticiris  hav^  r^afRrMd  th^  concept  of  public-supported  educational 
oppoftyniti^i  Jo^r  ^j!  chijdten.  T^pi^al  or  thi%  BUncm  Is  the  dacision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Fourth 
District, Steffi  oi  CdifoMa in  Cfls^  t^s.  Cfl/i/ornifl.  On th^issu^sfeducatiDflto  theharidicapped»  tK« 
QOurt  aifirft\M  iMt  it  ii.  "'the  uriCrOhtfadaCt^^  proposition  that  it  is  the  respDnsibility  oi  the  state  tc 
Ofovida  adM^M^  and  equal  ^u^^tion  o&pisrtursiti^i  btali  <Kildrin— handicapped  or  ctNrwise" 
(National  C^nfet-bf  i^s^  and  tK^  H^ndieapped*  Ihcm  Septennb^r  1974). 

"  Th^riSlit  0  tr^atrni^nt^n^Cdf^niUhityNfviccs  has  been  ^mphasi^ad  by  thcNationai  Center  br 
Lay;  and  th^  Mandic^pto^d^  tKeir  rhajor  tlifUst  is  to  pro\Hde  Mttings  that  are  iBcst  reBtriatiue  to  th€ 
individual'! ^er^tjnal  frMi^nfi  and  librntty.  Th^it  five  gcaJs  for  all  handicapped  persens  are: 

1.  Th^  fight  t^  t^iaal  ^ducatioml  oppottu nity* 

2.  TM  fight  ta  qudity  e^f^  awd  treatrhent  in  residmtial  facilities,  and  the  right  to  liwe  under 
conditians  Mgt  feigtHCti^e  to  pafSanal  liberation, 

3.  TM  fight  to  e^ijal  acc^s^  tobuildifgi,  pubiSe  transp^rtaticn  and  public  accommodations, 

4.  Thfi  fi^ht  to  tflUiai  opp^rtut-iity  tc  engage  tn  erii^ioynricrit, 

3.  thfi  fight  tcswdical  Wtajid  d^vdoprTiaritalsirviees,  fr^m  birth  and  throtighDtJt  life. 
In  W\ ,  m  Cali/firnta  State  UgiiUture  pmm4  ^sjirnbiy  Bill  102,  gyhich  stat€di 

'*Th^  l^^j^ioturg  IhoyBby  r^c^§n^g$  Ihot  'mlmthB  policy  of  the  peapk  cf  the  State  of 
CQlihmiQ  provide  m  B^UMional  opportunity  lo  itjury  individual  to  thmBnd  that 
ei/erV  sW^^tho^hB  school  \pculd  bmpfB^Qwedtamt^r  th^  world  of  WiDrk;  that  every 
Sfud^H^  §r0^u^t^i  Jfotn  any^  sttf^|-supparferf  educQtional  imtitutlon  shcuid  ham 
wfficig^t  H^mtkiti^^lB  skilly  fcr  /egi>i?>iflfg  rimuneratiiji  emplo^rnent;  and  that  ev&ry 
qu^M^i^  ^fid  e/!9rte  ^^ult  Qitimr\  should  be-  a^jorded  an  mducatianal  apportumiy  to 
.   b^Dtf^e  $it'Ml^^mph]imd  in  SQm^r^ihnumfatiumfiildQjeniployrnm 
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Subp^dU^r^tly,  th^Uos/Kfig^l^i  City  Beard  of  Educationon  CctoheT2S,  197L  committed  the 
schooy  to:  ■ 

"  ,  i  ,  ^f^iJ^^UnQ Q J /dr  flS  If  |S pojsrt/e QrlM^ Itudmt im not prmpar&d to encer  theiuorld 
o/ iu^tfH  Jf^f^.  dro^pin^otit  o\  high  IQh^oLprsmrirtSeach  studrntwho  srcduateBiuithQ 
Bahbt^  ikill  l^f  .^r^tfUOfM  iJ^*orJ(y  Qr  ujith  on  academic  bee  Aground  sufjiaknt  to  - 
succ^^sfuii^  CofTtplml^  a  <?o//ege  Q0Ur$4t  Q^d  ojl&ring  emry  adult  ar\  educationQi 
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;Sidn«!y  M^rliind,  former  Secr-elary  of  Health  Educaiion  aricl  U/«lfar«i  has  Md  a  long  ard 
distinyuisbd  hislory  afad\/oc.acy  for  and  Career  Educalian^fts  a cofitrjbiitorlo  Career 

Edmation  Perspecily&  and  ^omis*,  he  slatedi 

"oj  those  slud&nUcurrmity  in  iviQh school,  Qnlylhrmeoiil  of  teti  rf/gflon  hamdmic 
cQikgB'leUQl  wark,  On^  third  of  rho$0  yjill  drap  out  be/oi^i  editing  fl  btfcctf  faurrai^ 
degree,  T/imme<insf Hal  efg/^/ our  «/f^  * 
occupatiomi  tramg  o>j som^  soriMut  onl^  about  Iwoof^ihs^  ^ishlBtLMdmi^arc^\n 
■'■  -  jadi  usittng  such  (rainino,  Consequenf/y,  hafj  our  high  scho^i  Btuioncs,  cr  lord  of 
l,SCQ,000  Q  year,  are  being  ^jjQredujhQt  am^mis  to  iffsl^mmtiBs^^^atBducationaf 
 -----papl^MMarlandr  19?2rpr36)r^^  ....  ......  . 


Identilying  thtf  'ctsrTipgneritgof  successful  Mainstreaming  pRclices^  trs^enciAl  irliinplern^i'nli^^ 
vc^c^itional  npnortunities  th^at  have  N^n  idenlifiecl,  loplafyci  and  mandaied  fair  the  hniidu-sppc^d, 
Unlortunatiily.  ihure  qfl«n  ■  is  is  lapse  of  lim^  b^l^Mccn  pftibkiti  iderrlfa^lnn  miel  iir^^arotn 
impkmenlalion- 

This  project  was  dGsign^d  to  identify  Mainstrcaring  auidclinei,  e^tamin^  p^'TOinis^^^^ 
and  encoiifage  local  educati&n  distTlcIs  to  develep  effective  pn)gr5tng^ 

The  till imate objective  is  toma^iimiMSocial  and  vccationalopportuniti^^  the  JiaridicapPQd  In 
the  mainstream  of  sociely. 

The  term  "mainstream/'' as  uaed  in  this  project^  refeTa  to Ihe  leas^rwlfictHeenvircmn^nl  fcr 
'Mndividuali  with  oKceplional  needa."  The  term,  ^Individuals  M/ilh  €Hc&ptbnai  n^ids,"  relets  to  the 
four  subclassifications  which  are  uised  only  lor  data  collactionanclrepnttirig  ptirpaiis  (California 
State  Deparlment  of  Education,  1974,  p.  23); 

.  1,  ComrriuriicatMli^  Handicapped 

2,  Physically  Handicapperf 

3,  Learniiig  Handicapped 

4,  Severely  Handicapped 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendrnents  of  1968  present  anunlirniN  clialMnaefor  atatcsand 
their  local  edueatiori  agencies  to  provide  special  pfograms  arid  services  to  cniiJro  Vocelioniil 
Ed  wcation  success  for  the  handicapped,  If  practical  plans  to  m^^l  thiieH*illens^asetobe  dov&loped, 
certain  minimuni  information  ii  innpera.tiMe.  For  DjcampN,  data  m  rniiiti^^rs  o(  p^rioni  served, 
classified  byhandicap*  are  needed  tcpemit  ^valuation and anatp^ of  c^steffec  <Kai^=iel,  nL 

3). 

The  basic  criterion  for  receiving  special  ServiceB  or  proorani  mtf dificatiofi  is  the  inability  to 
succeed  in  a  regu/or  p  roof  a  nn  without  special  assistance,  Congress  inl^ndpd  that  special  tissislarice 
be  provided  persons  who  hav^  handicaps  which  prewent  thc?ti  t\om  sue  oeding  U^a  regular  pr«3ra  m 
^without  special  aystam  (Ks^,  et^  al,  p' 4). 

The  criteria  of  age  ingrad^itest  scoreSj  academic  performance,  ik.^iire  iiccerTlableiridica^ors  of 
□bilily,  or  innbiiity  (o  succeed,  The  intent  of  the  VocatiDnal  gducaliori  ^mcndniGnts  of  1964  is  to 
provide  ready  access" tcvocaciona I  lrainiroQrretraintfi3for''pcrsDiiS(>f  iill^a^^^^  cnmnuinllies" 
Each  student  shoutd  be  given  ^iippOTtandassiitance  tcdewobphis  (\bili1bs  tolhefiilK'it  (Hay, el,  si 
p.  Sj. 

Services  and  rerriedinl  action  niiuil  bcdesigfied  or  iii£>difi  c//eciss«Jch 
academic  deficiencies  or  physical  inabilities,  as  sdentilied  by  teacllers^  or  counselors,  The  sfiecific 
objective  of  the  provisioni  under  the  Wocalional  E^icalbn  ArnrndTOit^  of  196^  is  lo  ensute 
Vocational  Education  success  to  all  (Kay,  et.  aL,  p,  6), 

Ideritification  of  the  handicappied  must  confirni  thst  individuals  m  jdenti  W  are  r^ot  siicce-cdirtfl* 
or  cannot  beexpecied  lo succeed,  ira  Vocational  Education prograinv^lhoulas^^^^  WheiiQ^cf 
possible^  persons  identified  m%  haiidicapped  should  be  Inteflrat^d  iniQ  llie  f'eguhr  VDcalional 
Education  program. 

Ancillary  or  supportive  service's,  needed  to  help  a  peTSon succeed  In  t tee  prb^ramB,  nniiy  be 
provided  by  Federal  Vocational  Education  funds,  erby  ulliercoopeifAtir^Oag^nciesaf  orssnix^lions, 
Separate  or  riiQdilied  V<)ea!iot^al  Edycalion  proaratns  for  iKtiHandic^jip^d^hciild  by e^labliMi^donV 
wMn  they  are  in  the  best  int^roil  olthe  itudenta(Kay,  et.  cil^p.  7j, 

The  National  Ceritar  for  Lau^  and  t  he  Handicapped  prowidod  (lie  ln||aWins§ufluiiari^  c>flegii^ 
Interpretation^  onMainslreannlng  irsalettcraddreasedtotNProJeaDi^t'ctaffrc^inFaul  Schwwolaer, 
Social  Research  Staff,  Movember  4 ,1973; 

"From  a  legol  pBr^pQctiiM^  th&rQ  ar^  three  bmic  principim  i^riouitu  reifui^ed 
conBtituticn  and  Mute^  which  lahr  QQramdmrk  in  Iho  ttrga: 

1.  Thnf  hondicapimd    cWWren  ere   ontitbd  to   Qdtmtimal  opprtmitim 
commensurnfp  mth  thmo  prmide^  U\  ncn-h<jnc/icfipppri  chifdrert* 

2.  Thai  /inntfapperfn/u'Wrm  Qwmillk^lo  m\  educaMmdopportu\)\t^i\>afm0l9 
</e/inef/  in  (/te  mtiitm  w^d  cflse'.i  a$  mealing  Ihefr  nm^B  ancl  m^ixirnWn^  ihfilr 


Qccupctiomi 
Trciininfl  N^mds 


Projoc  t 
Object  ivm 


Siibc/aisiff  cations 


/Needs 


fnt&s^oton  of 


3.  That  handicapped  children  are  eniitlid  to  edvcathr^  ptocennen/s  which  are 
Imstr^strictiuetntermsofpemond  : 

From  a  tefla/  standpoint,  the  tHrd  componcm— teasi  rmstrlctiue  placement-' k 

Procedures;    Providing  Vocational  Educatioit  for  f  he  Handicapped 
Attributes  of  a  Regulair  Vocatior^^ 

Education  to  davalop  a  working  statgment  for  the  term,  ''reguiar  vocational  educa/ion  program.*' 
One  cr  inore  of  the  following  at tributis  may  apply  to  the  requirements  of  a  state  in  sdentifying  a 
rtgul&r  Vocational  Education  prograni  (Kay,'et;^^^ 

1.  A  Tegular  Vocational  Education  program  ii  ona  that  meets  e^tablishad  standards  vvithin  the^ 
ruks  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Educaticn  and  other  certififing  or  licensing  agenciiS, 

2 .  A  rogylaT  Vocational  Education  prograrfl  has  en  established  fate  of  progreis  %^hich  is  expected 
of  all  students.  The  objcctivea  of  the  prograni  are  identified  in  terms  of  specifie  occupational  ikills. 
Cornplelion  of  the  program  usually  depends  u^n  the  ability  of  the  student  to  reach  the  prosram 
objictives  within  the  specific  period  onime  alb^ 

3.  A  fegular  Vocational  Education  program  usually  has  requiTenients,  such  as  a  specific  grade 
lev€|  of  reading  abilit^i  and  of  computational  knowledge  and  skilli,  and  the  physical  ability  to  use 
staiidard  facilities  and  equipment, 

The  kgiilation  and  the  regulation  of  the  Vocational  Ediicatlon  Amendnietits  of  1968  provides 
that  the  criteria  for  success  be  determined  by  the  etatas  to  allou;  rna^lnnunn  fleKibility  in  determining 
who  ean  ^ualifs^  for  these  programs^  TherefDrc^  the  measurement  of  "succesi,"  or  "inability  to 
suecggd,''  varies  among  states^  programs,  coiirsci  within  states  and  levels  cif  instruction. 

l^e  are  inclebted  to  Evelyn  R,  Kay,  Barbara  H.  Kemp  and  Francei  O.  Saunders  for  their 
publication,  Guirfe/inei/or  Idmtijyingf  Ctassi/ying  and  Sem'ng  /hiDisaduanlaged  and  Handkapp^d 
under  the  l/oco(tonal£ducofionMmendmen(^  o/  J968j  which  established  the  criteria  from  which  the 
foilov^ng  ^'Giiiddines'' and  "Structurid  Interna 

Irtabflitv  to  Succeed  in  Regular  Vocational  Prograin(s)i  The  basic  criterion  for  receiving 
special  seiviceSj  or  program  modification,  is  the  inability  lo  lucceedlna  regular  program  withQut 
special  assistance.  The  U.S.  Congress  intended  that  special  assistance  be  provided  to  persons 
HaMng 'disadvantages  or  handica  vwhich  prevent  them  fronn  succeeding  in  a  regular  program 
deslgried  ftr  the  '*norrial"  or  average  person.  Using  this  criterion,  a  F^rson  woutd  not  be  identified  as 
handicapped  unless  the  physical  or  mental  disability  prevents  the  individual  from  aucceeding  In  thf 

regular  program,  \ 

If  Q  person  is  succeeding,  or  cdn  be  expected  to  smcBedii  in  a  uoQationQl  program  wiihout 
spec/CT^  QS^^istancei  he/s/ie  ahou/d 

Irfipismenting  Services  and  Prografiisr  The  phasic  premise  for  funding  services  and 
programs  (or  the  handicapped  is  that  ''perions  of  all  ages  in  all  comnnunitics"  should  hav^e  ready 
access  \o  vocational  training  or  retraining.  Support  and  assistance  should  be  providedias  necesiaryi 
to  develop  abilities  of  students,  and  to  enable  them  toachieva  success  In  the  Voeatlonal  Education  of 
th^ir  choiee,  ^"^^ 

"M/fteneyer  pombk,  persons  idenf(fieri  os  /isnrfjcapped  shouW  be  fnfegrafed  intotha 
regular  vQcQtlonQl  education  programB.  Amilkry  or  BUpporilue  BmrijicBB  needed  to  help 
a  pmrBcn  succeed  should  be  prowded  fay  VQCational  cducaHon,  BpeciQl  educaffon, 
andJor  bj^  of  her  cooperating  agencies  or  organfaa/tons-  Sepam  w  or  modified  vQCation^l 
educof ion  progmms  shou/d  be  provided  ofi/y  when  they  are  m  the  beat  intme$t  oj  the 

The  VocatiDnal  Education  Amendments  of  1968  itipulate  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  asiisting  the  handicapped  to  aueceed  in  yocational  Education  programs,  The  law  provides 
that  set^aside  Federal  funds  shall  be  eKpendcd  to  assist  the  handicapped  to  succeed  in  a  Vocational 
Edmqation  program/  T/iese  ^xpQndtturm  ore  seperafe  from,  and  do  not  incf ude,  basic  grant  funds 
^xp^ndad  lor  a  regutor  uocationQl  QducQtlQn  prosram^  Only  services  over  and  beyond  those 
pfc?vld^cl  in  regular  programs  can  be  considered  special  sefvices,  and  may  be  supported  by  set-aside 
fundi  (Kay,  at,  ^h,  1973,  ppJ-S), 

The  (ellowifig  services  are  examples  of  thoie  that  may  be  funded  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Anifndnie'nts  of  1968: 

U  Adviioty/Coordinating  ComniitTtegsr  Should  be  establiihed  to  assiil  in  formulating 
prc^grams,  provide  liaison  between  the  school  and  community,  and  support  dewotopment  of  lagislalion 
through  partkipation  in  local  and  state  Coordinating  Cornn^ 


R&guh  r  Progra  m 
Attributm  : 


Program 
Flmxibility 


Special  SBTvices 
Criterion 


ImplemeritinQ 
Programs 


Ancillary 
SmrulcGB 
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Menibership  should  include:  The  handicapp^dj  business  and  community  lea^ers»  agency 
personnel,  high  school  and  comiriunity  college  Vocational  and  Special.  Ediication  instructors, 
2,  Surveys  and  Evaluations:  Conducted  by  staff  members  or  under  contracts  toi 
'  2.1  Identify  the  handicapped  population  and  the  geographic  areas  in  which  they  are 
concentTated, 

2,2  Assess  employment  opportunities  for  handicapped  youth  and  adults. 
2  j  Assess  the  effectiveness  of  methQ;di,  materislsi  equipment  and  techniques  used  in  providing 
Vocational  Education  progranns, 

2  A  Identify  the  agencies,  organizations,  or  individuals  involved  with  the  handicapped,  and  the 
extent  to  w^hich  they  provide  VQcational  Educatiori. 

^""  5*"  Ricr liU iria n t/^Prortid t lo hal  'Ac t i vi t ieS  ^  pesign^^^^  reac h  Kand icapped^eHoris  arid 
potential  employers,  and  to  develop  comrnunity  partici:pation  and  suppcrt  including: 

3  J  Advertising  through  ,  newspapers,  television  and  radio  announcements,  posters,  flyers, 
brochurei  and  other  visual  media*  . 

3  J  Speaking  engagementi  vnth  community  gr^up^,  including  local  chapters  of  social  welfare 
organizations.  ' 

4.  Job  Market  Analysis:  Designed  to  iDcatg  jobs  that  the  handicapped  . can  perforrn,  analyse 
job  tasks  and  requisite  skills^  in  terms  of  individual  inte-rests  and  abilities, 

5.  IdentUication  of  the  Handicapped:  Needed  to  identify  and  classify  specific  problems  of 
individual  students  including; 

5.1  Counseling  and  guidance  services  for  students^  and  their  families, 

5.2  Preparation  of  diagnostic  and  evaluation  instruments, 

5.3  Educational  testing  to  determine  academic  level,  interests  and  abilities. 

5.4  Vocational  or  work  evaluation, 

6.  NultUDiSciplinary  Team  Revieiv:  Designed  to  assess  individual  student  progreas,  and  re- 
direct and/ or  redesign  prpgrarn  to  meet  individual  m 

7.  Methods  for  Deterniining  Why  an  Individual  Student  Has  Reached  His/Her  Gcal; 
Dewelop  a  design  utilizing  instruments  to  identify  the  salient  features  of  the  program,  which  contribute 
to  v/ocational  succass. 

8.  Proviaians  for  Vocational  and  Special  5d«caitiDn  Personnel  to  Analyze  and  Develo|j 
Programs  foT  Students:  Provide  information  cDncerning  student  progress  and  articLilation  of 
curriculum  services  with  vocational  preparation:  • 

8.1  Formal  case  staffing. 

8.2  Program  planninSi  re\/isions  and/or  rnodificatioTis, 
8*3  Record*keeping,  including  individual  progtani  plan, 

9.  Staff  Development;    Preparing  teachera  to  work  with  handicapped  students! 

9*  1  Teacher  preparation  programs,  with  both  pre-service  and  in-service  inwolvernent, 
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v-^PJ  Travel^  pi^^  faculty  membera  attending  seminars,  conferences, 

w6rkshops'aiid'sp€dal  instU^^         .       v  ^ 

:    '  lO*  Modificatiori  of  Schedyles:  Providing  additionartlm*  for  faculty  to  assist  handicapped 
studentsi   "\  ■  ^ 

lO^l  ExtensiDn  of  school  day,  ^ 

10.2  Addition  of  ariother  se?nester,  ' 

10.3  InstrucliQn  on  an  individualiEed  basis,  '  i 

j  10.4  Flexible  scheduling  of  students  to  permit  idiosyncratic  entry  into  and  exit  from  programs,  as 
:  appropriate  with  prDgr€iS. 

.^,™^lL^,Modlficatiori,ja!(^jCurw  studerits_ip,Cionjynu€_in_re3 
V&catiDnai  Education  by  ass^isting  therii  to  conripeiisate  \ 
I  LI  Allocation  of  additional  tinie  to  dev^elop  skills 
1 1.2  Specially  designed  workbooks  or  textbooks. 

1L3  Analysis  of  tasks  within  occupations  to  identify  needed  modifications  in  instruction, 
equipment  i  or  methods, 

12.  Developnient  of  Cisrriculum:   To  provide  students  vvith  specifically  designed 
to  meet  their  individual  needs:  | 

12.1  Research,  expgrimental  and  dernonstration  proj^^ 

12.2  Contracts  M^ith  corisultantSj  SpeciMist^^ 

12.3  Empbynnent  of  instructors  and  curriciilum  spectaliits^ 
124  Individualized  learriing  packages  J  / 

12.5  prientatiori  ptpgrarns  to  observe  Various  occupations. 

12.6  Special  supplies  and  initructional  rnaterials.       •      '  i 

13.  IVfcdfffcationa  of  Equlprnent  for 

13.1  For  the  Comrnunteofiui/y  Handfcoppedr  ^ 
13.11  Printed  rather  than  verbal  instruetiorii, 

13  J2  Signals  keyed  to  sight  rather  than  hearing. 
13.13  Sound  Amplificaticn  devices. 

13.2  For  the  P/iyirco//y  i^and/copped^^ 

13.21  Instruction  in  Braille, 

13.22  Large'print  niateriajs,  ,  ^ 

13.23  Signals  keyed  to  heanng  (e,g,,  buEzari,  bellSi  etc.}^  ^ 

13.24  Special  safety  devices  (e.g,,, guardrails,  grit  strip 

13.25  Adaptations  of  regular  equipment  (e.g.j  hand  controls  add^d  to  machines  usually  operated 
by  foot  controls). .  ' 

13.26  Special  deaka  and  worktables  for  students  iri 
.  13,27  Rarnpi  for  students 

13.28  Shelves  and  electrical  outlets  vMith  in  reach, 

13.29  Appropriate  restroomand  corridor  facilities  (e,g.,wide  doors,  handrails,  \A/ash  basins,  ate  J 

13.3  For  the  LearninS  Wondicappad,'  ' 

1331  Sinnplifiad  equiprnent, 

1332  Simplified  instruction  guides  and  manuals, 

13.4  For  the  Seuere/y  Wondjccipped.' 

13.41  Practical,  eHperi^rstially  oriented  curriculurn, 

13.42  Appropriate  maleFials  and  facilities  based  on  funclioniny  levels  of  developnient, 

14.  Supplemental  Edticational  Services*  To  assisi  students  in  the  regular  or  special 
vocational  programs' 

141  PsychQloglcal  sefvices  to  exaniine*  diagnose*  treat  arid  evaluate  emotional  and  menlbj 
problems,  • 

14,2  Guidance  and  counseling  servicasi  including  referral  and  fQilow-through, 

143  Job  placenient  services,  including  job  funding  and  em 

■i4,4:Tutoria,l.ser  ...... 

"    143  transportation  Sirwlces  (in  addition  to  those  provided  regular  students). 

14.6  Family  counsalins  services  related  to  vocational  programing  for  the  student, 

14.7  Speciar  services,  such  as  readers  for  the  visually  handicapped,  interpreters  for  the 
communicatively  handicapped  and  guide  seruices  to  assist  the  physically  handicappad, 

15;  Faciiltlesi    For  reaching  and  teaching  handicapped  sttidents,  Includi 

15.1  Purchase/ rental  and  operation  of  mobile  units  to  serve  asclassroomSj  diagnostic  centers,  or 
counseling  and  guidance  units, 

15.2  Rental  of  non-public  space  to  serve  as  classrooms  in  locations  accessible  to  studenls, 

15.3  Contracts  ywith  privale  nonprofit  schools,  which  can  provide  programs  and  services  u/hlch 
are  not  available  in  the  public  ichools  (Federal  Re^Bter,  Sec,  1Q2M,  p.  7347,  and  Sec,  102.79,  p. 
7348),.;."  ^  \  -       \  ■ 

16,  CoopeFatlon  Hitli  the  Business  Commiirtityj  To  enlist  support  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
Vocational  Education  for  the  handicapped;  job  opportunities,  teacher  preparation  and  the  upgrading 
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fjfikillsi 

16. 1  "Additional  staff  to  coordinaie,  sup€rwte  and  guide  work  eKperience  or  ^^ork'Study 
programs. 

16  j  Arrangenients  for  summer  jobs  In  priMate  business  firms  for  teachers  to  up-grade  their 
knovy ledge  and  skills. 

Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies  and  Oigamizaticins 

Services  and  programs  for  the  handicapped  axe  available  through  Fedefal,  state  and  local  public 
and  private  organizations.  Ths  Federa/  ffegijfer  (Sec,  102.40— Coopera/iue  ArranQemmt,  p.  7342) 
specifically  requiras  that  the  State  provide  cooperative  arrangerinent^  with  the  public  employment 
iefvice^systeniv^state  agancies-rtiponsible  for-the  education  of  the-^ handicapped,  other  agenda 
Drganizationa  and  institutions,  and  other  States,  ' 

..  The  restrictions.piaced  by  Federal  legislation  on  the  use  of  Vocational  Education  funds  are 
frequently  leas  cDnstraining  if  opportUDitiis  for  cooperation  with  other  agericies  are  energetically 
pursued  and  utilized. 

EKterrial  agencies  and  organizations  are  able  to  provide  technical  and  financial  resources 
enabling  the  handicapped  student  to  succeed  in  a  regular  vocational  program. 

The  following  list  provides  g^^amples  of  the  types  of  organizations  and  agencies  thatare  providing 
programs  and  services  for  th^  handicapped: 

1.  Federof  Agencies  fS/ote  end  Loca/ 0//to 

1.1  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
L2  Bureau  of  Indian  Mairs 
1.3  Immigration  and  MaturaliEation  Services 
-    ,  L^J  Social  Security  Admiriistration 

1.5  Veterans  Admimstration 

1 .6  Manpower  Development  and  Training  AdministratiDn 
L7  Jobs  -  National  .Alliance  of  Businessmen 


Cooperative 


FederQl 
Support 


2,  StattB  Agencies  (Locai  Ofjkm): 

2.1  Governor's  Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Handle 
capped. 

2.2  Department  of  Welfare. 

2.3  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  ^ 
2,4 'State  Agency  for  the  Deaf, 

2.5  State  Departmenl  of  Education  (e.g„  Vocational 
Education,  Special  Ed.,  E5EA  Title  B,  ESEA  Title  111, 
Employment  Developmeiit  Department ,  etc) 


State 
Support 


3.  LqcqI  Community  (Public  and  Private), 

3T  Parent 'Teacher  Association, 

3.2  Private  Nonprofit  Schools  and  Workshops, 

3.3  Interested  Citizens  (Adv^ocacy), 

3.4  Big  Brother, 

3.5  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 


4.  Priyafe  Nonprojit  Orgonimthn^. 

4.1  AsSQCiation  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

4.2  Association  for  t  he  Blind. 

4.3  Association  for  the  f^enf. 

4.4  Cripplecl  Children's  SoriiHy, 

4.5  Goodwill  jnciuslries. 

4.6  Regional  Centers  far  the  Deg?eloprTittnlariy  UWhltfrii 

4.7  Easter  Seals  Society. 


Priueitv 
Siipiitiit 


5.  BuBlmssf  Indus  trial  Community: 

6.1  Ciwic  organiziitions  (e,s„  Civitans,  Kiwanis,  Lior^s, 
Rotary^  Elks,  etc.) 

5.2  Parents'  organisations  for  Specific  Handicaps  (e.g„ 
California  Association  for  Nenrologically  Handicapped 
Children,  etcj, 


Business/ 
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5.3  Health  Professipnals  (e,g-,  physiciar>s,  pivchologists, 
'nurses,  etc.). 

54  Education  Professionals  ( e,s,,'  California 
Administrators  of  Special  Education,  California 
Association  of  Post  Secondary  Educators,  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children*  etc.). 

5i  Special  Interest  Groups  (e.g.,  Califcrnia  Assoclalionof 
Ph^iieally  Handicapped). 


er|c 


The  guide lin4es  in  this  section  have  baen  developed  through  the  use  ol  fedgral  fiports  and 
related  resea  rch ,       res  ponses^  from  J  he^  ^jjici^iinig  .di^J^fetsjg^pro  vide  s  t€ 
approaches  iot  mQimtrBamlns  th^  hQndicQpped  in  uocallona/  educQtion, 

1.  Advisc^ry/ccordJnstitig  committees  ahould  be  establlshid  to  assiit  in  Fonnijliiting 
poilcieSt  developing  progiaTOSj  provide  liaison  between  the  ichool  and  the  eomniunity^  and 
support  Icgiil^tive  activities  through  participation  in  localj  regional  and  state  coodinaiting 
€Dinniitte€s. 

MemNrsKip  shDuld  include  the  handicappad  (both  students  and  graduates)^  busin&ss  and 
community  Waders^  asency  personnel  high  school  and  community  coliege  vocationar  and  special 
education' instruc  ton. 

1,1  The  adwisory/coordinating  committee  for  the  handicapped  includes  the  Director  of 
VocatiDnal  Educatbnj  the  Directof  of  the  Regional  Occupational  Program  and  the  Special  Education 
VDcatiofial  Counselor  (^pE^^ridiK  C,  1.1).  ^ 

L2  Th^  advisory/coordinating  comnriit tee  for  the  handicapped  includes  lay  citi^enSj  schoQl 
administrators  and  iiandicapped  students.  Its  roles  and  functions  include  administrative  program 
arrangements  and  a  rtjculation  with  the  district  vocattenal  education  advisory  committee  (^ppendiK 
C  1.8). 

13  The  cDordinator  of  Special  Education  Wofk^Study  isthe  chairman;  community aienciea and 
businesses  represanled  are:  California  State  Departmeni  of  Rehabilitation,  Manpoufer  Agency 
(CETA),  B^^nk  of  America,  Regional  Occupation  Program,  Delinquency  Prevanticn,  C©unty 
Probation  Departinent,  County  Special  Education  PrograTtiSi  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  County  Department 
of  Social  VA/elfere.  ^vco  Savings,  U.S,  Ci^l  Service,  ^nd  the  Armed  Forces  (AppendlK  C,  1,9). 

2.  Pro^rani  surveys  ^nd  cvaluatloni  ihould  be  conducted  to  ideTitify  the  handicapped 
population j  ^nd  to  eblain  dernographic  information  for  planriing  end  (inancing;  to  assess  employ* 
ment  oppottunitics  for  the-handicapped;  to  develop  appropriate  vocational  training  prc^grams; 
to  assess  thfe  effecllk/enoBS  of  methods,  nnaterials*  equipment  and  techniques  used;  and  toidentif^  the 
agencieSi  orgatiiHalions  or  tndividuals  involved  with  the  handicapped  and  theeKtent  lovyhich  they 
provide  vocational  educaticsn. 

2.1  Surveys  and  evalualions  have  been  conducted  In  each  local  school  by  the  local  organiiatlon 
for  the  retarded  and  the  American  Institute  of  Research  (^ppendiK  C,  2,1), 

2.2  Follow-up  evaluations  are  conducted  one  and  tuwo  years  after  graduation  to  determine 
program  graduates' successes  (Appendix  Cj  2.7)* 

2.3  Comprehensiwe  data  banks  have  been  developid  bj;  the  (district *s)  Evaluation  and  Research 
Office  (App^fidiK  C^2J). 

2.4  Outside  coniultanta  conducted  a  survey  for  career  development  inforriiation  and  rale  and 
function  definltipns.  as  defired  in  the  CQHfQrnia  MmtBr  Pian  for  Special  Edvcatim  (Appendi^i  C, 
2,10). 

3.  Recruitment  snd  Promotional  Activities  shQuldbe  designed  to  reach  handicapped 
persons  and  i^otontlal  etiiployerii  and  to  develop  contmunitv  pariiclpatioti  and  support, 

Announcempfits  through  newspapers,  television  and  radio»  posters,  flyers^  brochures  and  other 
visual  media  cm  be  used  to  publicise  the  program.  Speaking  ensagernents  with  community  groups 
are  highly  recommended.  All  recruitment  and  promotional  activities  should  be  coordinatedj 
rnDfiitored  and  recorded  by  a  designated  district  staff  representative,  Emphasia  should  bfeonstiidBril 
participation  arid  staff  involwement  in  vocational  educatio 

The  Work  Ejiperience  Coordinator  for  the  Handicapped  speaks  to  business  and  industrial 
lenders  concefning  ittidcnt  placenient*  and  providei  liaison  with  the  Enabler  Program  at  the 
community  colleae  (AppendiH  C,  3.2). 

A  speaker!  bureau  has  been  organised  by  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  Several  hundred 
articles  have  bM€n  printed  in  Ihelocalnewspapen  Radio  and  tdeviiionprografn 
participation^  haM€  been  presented,  A  member  of  the  vocational  advisory  committee  orgattiEed 
weekly  radio  pTres^intations  -on  programs  for  the  handicapped  (Appendix  C*  3.5), 

The  Coordinator  of  Occupational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  serves  qn  adulsory 
committees  im  the  comnnunity  colleges  and  ihm  dovernor's  Committer  for  Employing  the 
Handicapped  (Apperdix  C,  3J), 

4.  Job  ^oirN^t  4irtais;s€s,  designed  to  locate  Jobs  the  handicapped  can  perbrni}  should 
include  thi^andyses of  tndllvidual  requisite  skills  and  abilities.   It  is  impDrtant  thatstaraolypino 
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c\om  m\  prPcUicie  specific  vocational  irnininci,  e.g.,  "all  educab'e  mentally  retardGd  make  good 
dish\A/ashers";  "arthopedically  handicapped  are  good  candidates  for  secretarial  training." 

Regional  Occupntion  Profiramsare  developing  job  market  analyses  surveys  (Appendix  C,4.9). 
The  Cornmuniiy  College  Encibler  Program  is  becoming  increasingly  invol\^ed  in  this  phase  (AppendiK 


5.  idontificntion  of  the  handicapped  is  necessary  for  IdcntHying  and  classifvina  specific 
'problertis  of  individiial  students.  For  legarpurposeSj  students  with  special  educational  needs 
should  be  designated  as  *1ndiwidiials  wvith  eKceptional  needs/'  This  designation  includes  only  those 
students  vuhose  educational  needs  cannot  be  met  by  the  regular  school  proaram,  and  who  will  benefit 
from  special  instruction  and/o!  sorvlces  (Cnlifornia  Master  Plan  in  Special  Education,  1974,  p,23). 
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Types  of  services  that  should  be  provided  include;  counseling  services  for  students  and/or  their 
families*  preparation  of  diagnostic  and  evaluation  tools,  educational  testing  to  deterrnine  academic 
Icvefe.  jnter^ts  and  abilities,  and  vocational  or  work  evaluation, 
.    Psyi'lu)lo|iic«il,  nH*dicn^   sotMal  nnd  aradGrriir  historiGS  art'  rompilcd  Uw  thuh  sfudtMiL 
'  ^Oli^'rvi^liiin  oi  sUidunlH  in  I'lass  and  nn  lh^  lcib  traininfl  providus  ndclilianal  inforiiit^iinn  ciJiucminM 
gtiidt*ni  iit»t*d^  Jill ertf Big  niid  abililies  (ApiHMidiK  ' 

The  occupaiional  centers  provide  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  servic^ii  in  vocational  educaliiwi 
(AppendiK     5,8),  The  Skill  Devebpnient.and  Discovery  Center  for  Vocational  Educalion  provides 
the  handicapped  with  an  examination  of  the  worker's  role  throijgh  analyses  of  their  potential, 
interests,  selection  of  an  area  of  workp  andplacennent  in  exploratory  modes.  The  prescription  for  skills 
,  .'Ihits  j^lh  94  pe r  c en  t^ 

6,  !Vfult|-dfs€ipHnary  team  revien^s  are  essential  for  asti^^iNg  individual  student 
pr^grei^,  directing,  redirecting  andt/or  redeiisnins  programs  to  meet  individual  needs,  A 
system  qI  teeord  keepingi  scheduled  rewieivs,  and  continuQUs  moniloHng  of  Individual  progress  is 
required  by  both  federal  and  state  regulations. 

Comprehensive  Planning  Agencies  (participants  in  the  Califoniia  Master  Plan  for  Special 
Education)  are  required  to  have  School  Appraisal  Teams  to  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  student 
progress  at  least  twice  a  year  (AppendiK     6,6);^        ^  ■  ,  -  - 

r    A  review  process  is  provided  for  every  student  in  the  program^  The  review  team  consists  of  the 
Vocational  Counselor,  Speech  Therapist,  administrator  and  teacher(i)  (AppendiK  C,  6.7), 

The  rnulti-disciplinary  team  revievM  includes  Asjessmenrfi^l^awareness)*  Apfifu 
(psychological  profile  and  pre-vocationa!assessments)7/nferesf  (pre^vocati^nal  and  vocational  skills), 
Pre'emplQyment  (career  cluster  exploration),  /nferuieiu  Skilh  (personal  data,  application 
pfocedures).  Job  P/acemenf  (competency  review),  FolhuJ-up  (supervision),  Refafed  Learnma  (re- 
cycUng  acaderiiics);  and  Records  (monitoring/ev^ 

7.  IVfethods  for  determining  why  an  Individ  ual  student  accoiripiished  hii/her  goals  is  an 
essential  compcnent  of  yocatlonal  education  for  the  handicapped^  The  program  should  have  a 
design  utiliaing  instruments  to  identify  salient  features  which  directly  relate  to  student  success, 
Signifieant  elements  of  this  guideline  include  behavioral  objectiveSj  compe^igncies  and  accountability.. 

Pre-to-poat  test  analyses  of  behavioral  objectives  are  used  to  detern:iine  why  students  placed  off 
cainpus  are  succeeding  (AppendiK  Cj  7.2),:  \  , 

Students  cannot  proceed  until  they  have  successfully  completed  th^  rriinimal  competencies  with- 
in a  vocational  area;  they  must  pass  perforrnanbe  objectives  at  prescrib'ed  levels.  The  determination 
concernirig  why  a  student  accomplished  hi^^her  goals  is  ihe  analysis  of  the  match  to  successful 
placen^ent  (Appendix  C,  7.5). 

Forrnal  planning  begins  when  the  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  Work-Study  advises 
students  on  work-study  and  work  training  opportunities,  individual  gopls  are  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  continuous  progress  reviews  determine  if  the  studenl  is  meeting  the  objectives 
(Appendix  C,  7.10), 

Providing  for  vocational  education  and  special  education  piirsonnel  to  plan  and 
prosram  for  students  is  necessary  for  e?^changing  informal  ion  on  student  progress, 
artlculatins  curriculum  servicest  and  evaluating  performance.  IrinpPrtant  compo^ients  include 
fornnal  case  staffing,  program  planning^  revising  an^or  modifying  and  fi^qord-keeping  (including  an 
indiwidualized  program  plan). 

Provisions  include  formal  case  staffing,  program  planning,  revisions^nd/or  modifications  and 
record  keeping,  including  individual  program  plans  (Appendix  C,  8.3)*  Formal  case  staffing, 
counseling,  testing,  diagnoses  and  tutoring  in  the  Adolescent-Child  Study  Center  are  used  to  provide 
communicatiDn  between  vocational  and  special  education  personneK  Additional  processes  include 
program  plainning,  designing  objectives,  planning  activities,  and  developirtg  evaluation  processes  with 
the  individual  program  plan  (AppendiK  C,  8!5). 

The  RasDurce  Specialist  program  provides  instructional  planning^  special  instruction,  tutorial 
assistance  a  nd  ot  her  services  to  individuals  in  regular  classrooms  and  sp^ciaE  programs  in  each  school 

"(ApperVdiKCr:8;6)r^^^^^^;;:;;'^';^ 

In  one  high  school,  the  vocational  education  teachers  require  casie  stuffings  of  handicapped 
students  before  they  are  accepted  into  vocational  classes.  Deaf  students;  have  an  interpreter  who 
accompaniei  them  into  auto-body  and^building  trades  classes  (Appendix  C,  8,7). 

9*  Staff  development  Is  required  to  prepare  teachers  to  ^^ork  effectively  with 
handicapped  students.  Important  Qornponents  include  pre'Servic^  and  in-service  teacher 
preparaticn-  All  teachers  should  have  basic  competencies  in  their  credential  preparation,  for 
understanding  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  referral  processes,  and  pfograming  options  (Calif ornla 
Mqs/er  P/ari/or  Specifl/ Hduca//on,  1974), 

Cooperative  agreements  for  field  placennents  of  students  in  special  fducaHon  and  vocational 
education  ihould  be  arranged  between  local  education  agencies  and  inititmions  of  higher  education. 
If  colleges  and  universities,  which  prepare  personnel  to  work  with  the  handicapped,  do  not  have 
appropriate  prepfiration  programs  for  either  vocational  or  special  education,  they  ^should  be 
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encouraged  by  local  educational  a^^  ■  : 

■ ;  In-seryice  activities  should  focus  direct  ly  on  the  district  program,  and  be  both  developmental  and 
.  projective  in  nature.  In^depth  stud^  of  the  district  progrfim  and  the  provlsionifor  mainstreaming  are 
highly'dcslrable,  Seminars;  conferenc^^^  workshops  and  social  institLJtes,  when  they  are  appropri' 
ately  designed  to  "fit"  the  distriGt  plan,  can  prpvide  facilitating  michanisms, 
_  Teachers  have  been  involved  in  curriculuni  dBveloptnerit  during  the  summer;  autO'Shop  and 
special  education  teachers  modified  the  atJtO'Shop  curriculum  for  the  handicapped.  The  business 
education  and  special  education  teachers  designed  a  district' level  curriculum  for  the  handicapped 
(Appendix  C»  9.1).  ^ 

Personner  participated  in  the  Kern  High  School  Career  Training  Center  Dissemination 
Workshops,  Working  with  special  boxes  of  handiman  tools,  selectid  special  education  teachers  have 
^  been "  taught  rthrough^  weekly  in  ^se^  vice 'session 
students.  Teachers  attended  a  conference  conducted  by  city  municipat  utilities  {Appendix  C,  9,4), 
■  Through  a  countydirected  EH  A  Title  VI-B  Project,  \vorkshops  to  increase  vocational  teacher 
awareness  and  understanding  of  handicapped  student  needs  and  services  in  vocational  education 
were  CDhducted  (Appendix  C,9,7). 

In'Service  education  is  accomplished  through  mainstreaming  approaches,  The  career 
counselors  work  directly  with  the  teachers  to  provideinternalsupport,  The  emphasis  is  on  identifying 
and  developing  a  support  system  (Appendix  C*  9 J). 

The  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  Work'Study  speaks  to  new  teachers  and  conducts  in^ 
service  on  a  one^to^one  basis,  Vocational  educators  are  sent  to  conferencei  on  eHceptional  children 
and  youth  (Appendix  C,  9.10). 

.10,  Mpdification  of  schedules  is  needed  to  provide  additianal  time  lor  faculty  to  assist 
handicapped  studenti  in  planning^  developing  and  aupervislng  work^study  programs. 
Enabling  activities  include  extending  the  school  day,  week,  or  yeafj  adding  another  semester, 
individualizing  instructiorii  flaxible  scheduling  of  students  to  permit  entry  into  and  e  Kit  from  programs, 
as  appropriate  with  individual  needs  and  progress. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  total  scheduling  fleHibility;  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
cooperative  programSi  including  arranging  for  jobs.  Jobsconne  firstj  academics  second  (Appendix  C, 
■  .lO.l)/-:-' " 

The  district  conducts  a  summer  work  experience  program  for  the  handicapped,  and  use  an 
extended  school  day  (AppendiK  C,  104). 

The  time  in  vocational  training  should  be  modifiedt  based  on  student  needs  and  performance.  All 
special  education  students  should  have  individualized  prosrafris;  all  Wocational  programs  provide 
flexible  student  entry  and  ei<it  (Appendi3<  C,  10 J).  ^  '  ; 

Graduates  come  back  for  niore  tralmng/ SUrtinier  sch^ 
summer  work  eKperiencei  are  provided*  Designatedl  InstTuclional  Services  (a  provision  of  the 
California  Master  Plan  on  Special  Education)  are  provided  by  specialists  for  th^  handicapped  In 
regular  vocational  classes.  Fle>cible  scheduling  in  the  regional  occupational  program  allows  students, 
to  work  and  train,  as  individual  needs  are  Identified  (Ap^ndiK  C,  10.6).  , 

Special  education  teachers  indi vidua llEe  schidujiS  and  instructional  opportunities  for  the 
mainstreamed  handicapped  students  when  they  are  moved  into  yocational  education  (Appendix  C, 

'10^^)^.  .,     -  .  ■  ^ 

The  mainstreaming  prograrn  has  its  basis  in  fle3<ibiHty  and  indiwidualiiation  for  students.  Each 
year*  waivers  are  requested  for  a  minlmurfl  school  day,  Special  education  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
build  their  schedules  around  the  niaster  schedulej  and  to  provide  time  for  preparation  and  supervision 
of  Work-Study  (Appendix  C,  10.10),  * 
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11.  Curriculurti  tiiDdificatlon  is  necessary  to  enable  individual  students  to  enter  and 
continue  In  regular  vocational  education  progratna.  Enabling  activities  include  the  allocation  of 
additional  time  to  develop  skills,  utillaalion  of  specially  designed  workbooks  or  textbooks,  and  the 
.  analysis  of  t0ks  within  occupations  to  identify  needed  modifieations  in  tnitructionj  equipment  *  or 
-■  methodSv--":i-  —  •.  ■   .....  ... 

Curriculum  modifications  include  slowing  the  pace  oflearning  increments,  and  providing  support 
systems  such  as  tape  recorders,  and  having  tests  read  to  students  by  aides  in  history  and  other 
subjects,  The  "slow  learners"  enrolled  In  regular  typing  claises  are  allowed  to  move  slower  than  the 
standard  progress  patterns  (Appendix  C|  113). 

By  selecting  those  vQcational  teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  handicappedj  rnDclificationsin 
the  curriculum  are  achieved  (Appendix  C,  114).  I 

An  updating  of  curriculum  objectivea  occurs  yearly.  Specially  designed  textbooks  and 
workbooks  are  required.  Classes  that  require  additioTial  support  are  assisted,  e,g,,  the  learning 
haridicapped  require  three  to  four  times  the  number  of  vuelding  rods  and  other  materials  in  vocational 
welding  (Appendix  C|  1 LS). 

Additional  si^cially  designed  textbooks  are  provided;  tasks  within  an  occupation  are  analyze 
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identify  needed  modifications  (Appendix  C,  1 A  modified  Home  Kepm  Class  was  designed  lorthe 
hcindicapped*  tlm  vocational  counselormodifies  tests,  Slide  shows  are  used  with  Ihecommunicatively 
handicapped  ro  mslruct  them  in  vocational  educaiion  (AppendiK  C»  1 1.7), 

The  Project  Worker  Program  emphasizes  non-verbal  approaches  through  pGrformance, 
"hands^Qn,"  criterion^rdferenced  skill  development  (Appendix  C,  11.9). 

12.  The  dltvelopment  of  curriculuni  is  required  to  provide  stud€fits  with  a  specially 
designed  ptograin  to  meet  individual  needs.  Curriculum  development  jncludes  research, 
experifTnental  and  demonstration  projects;  contractual  arrangements  with  consultants,  specialists  or 
teachefs;  emplpyment  of  teachers  and  curriculum  specialists;  individualigid  learning  packages; 
orientatiori  prp$rams  to  observe  various  occupations  and  special  supplies  and  equipment, 

^^.^„.E\€l^^^^^ip§JpJhi.  Air^Eorce^  provide.orientation  Jo.work  and  work^stud^  sites  for  parents.^ 
and  students  (Appendi)^  C,  12,4).  Released  time  is  providedfortheChiefCoordinator  to  conduct  paid 
work  experience  for  learning  handicapped  students  at  the  Air  Force  Base,  Individualized  learning 
packages  are  developed  by  vocational  and  special  education  teachers. 

Orientation  presentations  expose  students  to  many  occupations-  Visually  handicapped  students 
are  scheduled  into  bakeries,  catering  services,  newspaper  publishers  and  hospitals  to  observe  these 
occupatlQns  first:  band.  Regularly  scheduled  orientation  seminars  are  provided  for  career  awareness 
(Appendij^  C,  VIS.). 

Mainstftamin^^  as  a  research,  eNperiniental  and  demonstration  prograrri,  siarted  vuith  WQcalionai 
education  funds  (Appendix  C,  12.8). 

Through  ESEA  Title  III  and  EHA  Title  VIB  projects,  teachers  are  **freed^up"  to  develop  learning 
activity  packag^i  for  handicapped  students  (AppendiK  G,  12,9).— -^-^^  ^ 

13.  Modlflqations  of  equipment  for  the  handicapped  should  be  provided  to  facilitate 
vocational  education.  ModificationBjorthB  Communica^/ue/yHand/cap):^rf include:  printed  rather 
than  verbal  instructions,  signals  keyed  to  sight  rather  than  hearing,  and  sound  amplification  devices* 
l4odificQHon$  for  thB^Ph^Bical{\^  HQndicQpped  include:  instruction  in  Braillgj  large-print  materials, 
signals  keyed  to  hearing  rather  than  sight,  special  safety  devices,  adaptations  of  regular  equipmentj 
special  d^sks  and  worktables,  ramps,  specially  equipped  restrooms  and  handrails  in  u/ashroom  and 
corridors, 

ModifkatiQm  Jor  the  Learning  Handicapped  include:  Simplified  equipment  and  simplified 
instructiDn  guides  and  manuals. 

Modlficatiom  for  the  Severely  Handicapped  include:  special  jigs  and  iirnple  mock'Ups. 

Modificatmri^  oj  equipment  reported  6y  respondenfs  for  the  Communkatiuely  Handicapped 
include:  audio^visual  tape/slide  presentations,  special  telephones  to  read  teletype  messages, 
amplifiers  an  tfl^phones,  use  of  signing,  in  addition  to  oral  communication,  listening  posts  and  tape 
recorder^  (App0ndi?<  C). 

ModiltcaiiQnu  oJ  equipment  for  PhyBically  Handicapped  include:  Braille  and  large  print  materials 
for  instruction,  r^mpSj  signals  keyed  to  hearing,  adaptations  of  regular  equipment  (e.g.  ^  hand  controls 
replacing  foot  cpntrols  and  worktables  for  students  in  wheel  chairs),  Glectfonic  reading  devices 
(Opticon),^daptiMe  transportation  (e.g.,  powerlifts,  hoists),  modified  electric  typewriters,  and  specia^^^ 
drafting  tables  (Appendix  C), 

'MQdifi^atiqr\$  of  equipment  for  the  Learning  Handicapped  include:    the  use  of  practical 
equipment  in  pl^ce  of  printed  information  (e,g,,  typewriters,  tape  recorders,  listening  posts,  adding 
machines  and  caiculators).  Visual  displays  were  designed  by  teachers  for  steP-by-step  instruction. 
Mock-ups  were  Uied  for  learning  electronic  assembly  work  (Appendix  C),  ? 

ModificQtioTt$  oJ  equipment  for  the  Severely  Handicapped  include:    the  use  of  teacher- designed  " 
unique  adaptations  of  equipment  for  assembly  tasks,  special  jigs  for  drilling  and  sawing,  and  making 
windows  (or  bs^kery  boxes  (Appendix  C), 

14.  SMppltmental  Educational  Services  are  needed  to  assist  students  in  the 
mainatre^rriing  processes.  These  services  include:  psychological  seryices  to  test,  diagnose  and 
evaluate  emotipn^l  and  mental  problems;  guidance  and  counseling  services; Job  placetnent  services, 
tutorial  services;  transportation  services;  family  counseling;  and  special  serwices  such  as  readers, 
interpreters  and  g^uides, 

Psychologifi^^l  services  are  provided  to  test,  diagnose  and  evaluate  emotional  and  mental 
problems.  Guidpn^e  and  counseling  services  include  referral  to  vocational  education  and  follow'Upio 
monitor  student  progress.  Transportation  is  provided  to  and  from  \^ofh  stations.  Vocational  rehabi' ' 
litation  services  are  piovided  in  conjunction  with  instruction  and  counseling  (Appendix  C,  14.2).' 

Interpreters  lor  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  students  are  provided;  aides  assist  students  as  they 
are  transiMoned  irito  vocational  education  (Appendix  C,  14  J). 

15.  F^^iH|f«;^  are  required  for  reaching  and  teaching  handicPpped  itudents  in 
vocationi^l  0duiq#i(i0n»  These  include:  purchase  (or  rental)  and  operation  of  mobile  units  to  serve 
as  classroon^i,  diagnostic  centers,  or  counseling  and  guidance  units;  rental  of  non-public  space  to 
serve  as  clwrooms  in  locations  accessible  to  itudents;  and  contracts  with  private,  nonprofit  schools 
which  can  provide  appropriate  programs  and  services  (Federal  Register,  S€C^  102.66,  p.  7347,  and 
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S€c.  i02J9,  p.  7348). 

The  purchase  of  a  home-making  room  for  handicapped  students  enables  them  to  develop  the 
pre*requisite  skills  for  mainitreaming  1 

The  rental  of  space  and  equipment  for  home  economics  from  a  church  and  a  contract  with  4 
beauty  academy  for  cosmetology  training  enable  the  handicapped  to  be  mainstreamed  into  vocational 

education  (AppendiK  C,  15.5).  ' 

Sheltered  workshops  provide  work  stations  for  all  handicap  clasiifications  (AppendiH  C, 
The  regional  occupation  program  provides  a  mobile  van  for  custodial  and  housekeeping  servic#^ 
(Appendix  C,  15.7).  ;      -  . 

16.  Cooperation  with  the  business  coinmunity  ii  essential  far  €nlistirig  the  neeess^^ 
support  to  achieve  thm  goals  of  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped^  job  opportunif  l^^^ 

^t eachliF pSpaiS 1 10 n^^     th¥  upgradirig^f  skilliT^ ^ .^^ 
The  business  community  cooperates  in  the  work  experience  program  where  the  students  trajn, 
receive  credit  for  skill  develppmentj  andare  in  part'time  empioymer.t.  A  "Good  Grooming'*  unit 
been  developed  and  such  standards  are  taught  by  personnel  from  Rhodes  Department  SlOr^e 
(Appendix  C,  16.3). 

The  business  comnriunity  is  a  partner  for  job  training  and  placement  in  fast  food  operations,  CS^r 
washeSj  city  and  county  governnrient,  and  other  places  of  employmeni  Representatives  from 
business  world  serve  on  the  aHvisory  committee,  and  operate  an  effective  public  relations  progf^m 
(AppendiK  C,  16.5). 

Business  people  are  employed  to  assist  in  the  vocational  education  of  the  handicap^d;  a  ful^ 
time  instructor  is  employed  in  PiVecf  /nsiriicfiona/  Serurces  to  assist  in  nnairistreaming(Appendi3<  'Q^ 
16.6). 

The  Trainable  Mantally  Retarded  work  at  a  thrift  store  operated  by  a  private,  nonprofit 
organisation,  A  doughnut  shop,  established  by  a  private  benefactor,  is  staffed  by  handicapp^rf 
students  (Appendi:v  .C,  ]6 J). 

TRW  provides  an  instructor  for  the  mock  (industrial)  plant,  Hughes  Aircraft  provides  advisiif$, 
and  furnishes  reject  nnateriali  for  the  rnock  plant,  which  trains  mentally  retarded,  Teachers  are  taught 
by  field  specialists;  they,  in  turn,  train  other  teachers  to  teach  students  in  vocational  skill  developnrii^T^t 
(Appendix  C,  16.8)/  /  ^ 

17.  CooperatiDn  wth  other  agencies  and  organisations  is  essential  for  comprehenilv^ 
vocational  preparatlpn  of*the  handicapped .  Some  services  and  programs  for  the  handlcapp^^ 
are  available  through  federal i  state  or  local  public  and  private  organizatiDns, 

The  Federo/Regisfer  (Sec.  102.40— Cooperative  Arrangement*  p.  7342)  specifically  requires  \h^\ 
the  State  provide  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  public  employment  service  system;  with  SlM'g 
agenciei  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped;  with  other  agencies,  organisations  and 
institutions;  and  with  other  states. 

The  most  economic  and  efficient  means  of  oyercoming  handicapping  conditions  is  through 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  agencies  involved.  When  opportunities  for  cooperation  ^^th  other  agendM^ 
are  pursued  and  utilized,  technical  and  financial  resources  enable  handicapped  students  to  succeed  ' 
regular  vocational  prograrns. 

The  agencies  and  orgcinf^afrons  that  were  reported  by  the  rmpondents  m  cooperQiin^  m 
VQCQtlonal  educQtion  proQrams  for  the  hQndicappQd  were; 

National/Federal 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
Federal  Government  Employment  Office 
Community  Action  Program 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act 
Vocational  Education  Act  (Parts  AiBjF^CiH) 
Veterans  Affairs 
Social  Security  Administration 
r  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  -  ^ 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Act) 
Military  Installations 
Civil  Service 


Business 
CpppimratiQr)^ 


Commumty 
Coopemtioh 


EKLC 


State 

Department  of  Welfare 
Department  of  Health 
Agency  for  the  Blind 
Agency  for  the  Deaf 
Department  of  Education 
State  Personnel  Board 
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Governor's  Commit  tee  for  the  Employment  ot  the 

Handicapped 
State  Education  Surplus  Properties    :  , 
E^'nployment  Development  Department 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  - 

Local 

Youth  Employment  Service 
Chamber  of  Commerce  u 
Community  ColleSf  s  (Enabfer  Pr^rams) 
-CountyMental  Health-Programs 
County  Probation  Department 
Regional  Occupational  Centers  ' 
Compreheniive  Planning  Agencies  ^ 
Parent^Teacher  Associations  (and  Parent  Groupi) 
Industry  Education  Councii 


til 


1  %. 


CASHIERING  SKILLS  am  taught  by  mmam  of  audio^vlBU^f  monUorirts> 

Private  Nonprofit 

Crippled  Childrin's  Society 
Easter  Seals  Society 
Goodwiil  Industries 

National  Assoeiation  (or  Retarded  CitiEens 
California  Aisociation  for  the  Retarded 
Regional  Centers  for  the  Davelopmentally  DfsaW^ 
Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society 
Hope  for  the  Retarded 
Sheltered  Workshops 
Townhousi  Foundation 

Business  and  IndMPtHal 

Hewlitt  Packard 
Sears 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
MacDonalds 

Emporium  ^  mm 

' ,  35'  ■  -  ' 


.  ■       RKo^e^  Decjattrtignt  stores 

..■■'Sa.fnbDM     — )•••       ■  ■■  ■  '  ; 

'   C^m-^r^^  A^JtolB^Uand  PaintShop) 

St&t^  Cafeteria 
■  Paj/l^i^  .  . 

VWiifi  Consemticbn  Institute  . 
So^i^t^  br  th^  ^fevarli^a  of  Cruclts/ to  i^m  ^ 
:  Trad^  ^nd  Labor  Unicoi  ^ 

dr^a^^ioril  Coihrnwnit^  Hcspital 

Social  Imt^fesi  Groups 

VcKijrig  Nen^j.CMstian  ^sjc^^ 

Vo1urit%grs  i  ji  Public  Schools   \  .  ' 

CMifeNa  Asiogiatiari  br  I^^u 

,  Bii  Brother  -.• 

Sant^  Clara  Nyf^s  ^icciation 

—  .  .  '        ■    '-^  Liotis 

Optirhiiti 

Rotary  Int^rnatiQrar 

An^gric^fi  Assa^Wan  of  Uniwersitii  M/omtn  ' 

IS.  Mdor  PrO^r^M  Jtr^naitlis  Hhd  Unique  Characteristics  ef  tlif  Malnstreaitiliie 
Prograift^r  Ttife  f^c^wing^^  ihe  pariicipaling  district  re^pcn^gs  ccrKetning  tN 

cGflibhaHe^  ^p^tfific  s^h^i^ctgristics,  6f  ^actMis,  contributing  to  succesi  in  VacatiDiial  Education. 
TM  turnips,  P^hif  of  i^eceliratt^rij  csf  prttgt^rns  ti  usuaHv  brought  about  special everits,a€ticri^,  or 
ftct(>ra  v\^jiic:;h  >i:£^g^^ 

18  j  FlAjbyiiy  t^f  ihg^fi^^^  for  jobswidioilow^Pn^biiiidta^  ialf- 

corfid^fi^^  t)i  gludtnfei;  ^^np^owln^er^  jn  fh^g  iderititfcslion  of  student  needs;  improving  student  skilli 

fhi  ^pt^tM  iotT  tl^i  tnulti^h^fvclica^pid  Mnai  a  yarkt^  of  eKpHrtiie;  harnioniblis  ooopenfetic^n 
betW€irJ  SP^cijI  Edu^^atibn  ^nd^^ocatiOhal  Education  leachers.  Students*  concerTiabout  suce^gdirtg 
If  eonstaht^nel  t-ontltiM^U^;  aciitptance  of  other^tudent^  tc  hardlcappcd  oncannpus  jobs,  v 

,    38  J  <3bQd  t€^}<cellghf^^^^      italf,  dedkated  totlii  concepts  of  VQcational  Education  for  the 
handiciipjsey  I  h^w  ^nd,  Ittipir^M    ilNe^,  AdEnifiMration  is  suppor  1 1  ve » allowvlng  teacbera  to  d^yebp 
their  ou/n  p^c^f^m^  aind.  enctjuraging  M^ir^stre^mlna, 
;    Cowy^f  r^p^ftrflent  Iritet^^^ 

Emitting  DM  b^ib  ad^qtJ^lfi.  7h^  ichQol ■'board  is  .de^^  in%^ol%/ed  arid  interested  iii 
NdnstN^fTiifi^  tbi  h^fiafcapyed  in^^  .  _ 

V  18J  ^ri^^am  gl^btjity  b  due  to  Ust^ilcal  srcwflh  and  appropriate  staff  specialists,  includinig 
specialist  jn  V^ationjl  EdUcaHoii  of  the  harsdicapped^  aiii  ipe  tM 
hand|£^p(^eti|, 

V  ThWO^^^C10rO|M^ocatior^a^  PducatioriwrksclcidiPttitK  thcapeclaliititonnake  thepTogram  rufi 
succ^i^full^s  h^lijdigd  a^|  facilities,  wani  ©ivd  resci*rc«  roams.  Nlnetv  per  cent  of  tb^diBadwanlaflad 

;  Gliding  l^otTfiVQ^^Ml^  atid  ||«  Cornprehensive  Plan  for  Special  Eduoationhayc 

tnablgd i  tiP  tjrovid^  foif  prograrti  reeds,  INA  P^rt^B  Prolect  (or  SSQ,0O0  previdea:  1 ,  Resomrcfi 
teachgr*  Si^abri;  for  tw  Vocaibnal  f ducatiori  ieaahers  (balf-ti^e  bmm)]  and  3.  fulMime  aides. 

.  il-urfciit  needs     an  Indl^ldyal  bmm 

Iricludin^  ca\rfi%f  tOunscUngi  ifn^tcjilhg  4  ikllb  ard  ablllfcles  to  jobs,  early  cri«ntation  to  ttie  world  of 


work,  followed  by  work  experience  and  placement  in  jobs  fc)r  pay. 

The  staff  have  vocailonal  interestSi  and  want  to  learn  more;  good  in  iervicii, 

Facilities  Include  complete  woDdshop  for  Special  Education  (with  open  enrollment),  horticulture 

and  farm  programs,  The  Regional  Occupation  Program,  Vocational  Education,  Special  Education 

and  special  programs  work  closely  together. 

Finances  are  planned  and  budgeted  cooperatively  by  the  coordinators  of  Vocational  Education 

and  Special  Education^ 

18.5  Special  Education  personnel  are  working  in  harmony  with  vocational  educators  and  other 
resource  personnel  in  the  interest  of  individual  atudents,  The  staff  is  the  strength  of  the  program, 

EKcellent  support  comes  from  the  State  Department  of  Education:  Gordon  Hayes— Deaf;  Fred 
Sinclair— Blind  and  Partially  Sighted;  Ted  Hawthorne-- Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped; 
Fred  Hanson— Educable  Mentally  Retarded;  Winnie  Backman—Muiti  Handicapped;  and  Jim 
Crandall  and  Don  Fowles  from  the  Vocational  Education  Support  Unit, 

The  district  administration  lupports  the  program  philosophically,  in  practice,  and  financially. 
Due  to  the  proximity  to  Sacramento  and  Travis  Air  Base,  we  enjoy  excellent  cooperation  and 
services. 

18.6  We  have  had  a  $1  million  project  as  one  of  sin  areas  in  California  Involved  in  implementing 
the  MaBter  Plan  for  Special  Educathn,  We  have  many  applicants  for  few  positions,  therefore,  we  can 
select  the  top  three  to  five  per  cent. 

^  Facilities  are  excellent  and  students  with  exceptional  needs  get  special  assistance  through 
Designated  Instructional  Services. 

18.7  All  Special  Education  programs  are  on  regular  campuses,  and  Mainstreaming  is  an  integral 
component  of  the  program;  normal  high  school  students  work  In  Special  Education  classrooms; 
administration  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  handicapped  is  under  Special  Education.  The  staff 
have  uniquely  appropriate  qualifications,  and  are  willing  to  try  different  approaches.  The  Special  Edu^ 
cation  Vocational  Counselor  realistically  plans  with  students,  and  is  not  hampered  by  a  teaching  Igad. 

Effective  public  and  profesiional  relations  exist  with  local  school  administrators.  Eighty  to  ninety 
Special  Education  personnel  work  togetherasaunit.  The  Worktraining  Center  constitutes  a  resource 
for  many  program  elements.  We  individualiEe  programs  for  students,  regardless  of  handicaps, 
according  to  their  abilities. 

18.8  The  major  strengths  of  this  program  are  the  abiity  to  serve  populations  that  we  have  never 
served  before;  keeping  students  in  school  who  previously  were  unacceptable i  and  assisting  them  to 
complete  their  education;  and  follow-up  with  adult  education  for  the  handicapped.  Placement  service 
for  the  handicapped  provides  closure, 

Behavior  and  social  skills  are  emphasized  because  they  are  more  important  than  the  technical 
skills.  Leadership  is  always  available,  and  staff  Is  committed  and  dedicated.  They  are  able  to  articulate 
Special  Education  and  occupational  needs  to  establish  effective  working  relationshipSi  They  have 
business  and  industrial  arts  backgrounds;  they  know  what  the  world  of  work  is  all  about. 

Selection  and  placement  of  staff  is  extremely  important— "right  person  for  the  right  job." 
.Everybody  has  a  duty  statement  outlining  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  position.  Each  person 
has  the  ability  and  flexibility  to  follow  through  the  closure. 

18.9  Cooperation  and  program  articulation  at  the  district  level  between  Special  Education  and 
Vocational  Education  has  been  a  key  factor  in  the  success  of  district  Mainstreaming.  We  have  been 
mainstreaming  for  years;  receptivity  and  commitment  at  the  building  levels;  and  cloBure  on  mutual 
services  for  students. 

Stimulation  monies  (e.g.,  Part  B  Vocational  Education  and  EHA  Title  VIB)  have  enabled  us  to 
free  people  to  develop  appropriate  materials  and  techniques. 

Both  the  school  board  and  central  administration  have  been  supportive.  Key  individuals  In 
Vocational  Education  and  Special  Education  are  motivated;  department  chairpersons  are  full-time; 
personnel  want  to  do  things  for  students;  and  Regional  Occupation  Program  chief  administrator 
(former  district  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education)  helps  mesh  the  programs. 

18.10  IndividuallEed  vocational  assessment  has  enabled  program  planning  to  occur;  position 
roles  and  responsibilities  defined  (e.g..  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  Work-study)  with  district' 
level  recognition;  and  outstanding  cooperation  between  Vocational  and  Special  Education.  The 
business  community  displays  interest^and  concern;  and  excellent  cooperation  with  regular  work 
experience  coordinators  who  work  together  and  compliment  each  other.  District-level  administrative 
support  and  school  level  administrative  support  is  excellent. 

Inter^and  intra-agency  cooperation  assists  in  meeting  individual  student  needs;  all  aspects  of 
the  program  are  continuously  monitored. 
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19.  The  Cofniniinity*s  Response  to  Mainstreaming; 

19.1  We  have  a  job  to  do  on  informing  the  community  on  what  the  problems  are.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  break  the  barrier  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  "two  Islandi"  (school  and  community), 


Community 


i9i2  Th«  community  is  ngutrajtWd  just  do  our  work  in  MainslrGaminy  (which  is  incmasinely 
becoming  a  part  of  life).  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  eHceptiQnal  students  need  their  core 
programs,  however,  we  need  to  mount  a  comprehensive  public  relationa  ^nsitiv^ty  and  awareness 

pr^ram, 

19»3  The  parents  are  receptive  but  the  community^  as  a  whole,  doesn't  know  anything  about  it, 
and  could  care  less, 

The  California  Aisociation  for  NeurDlogically  Handicapped  Is  "super  iupportlve^'  of  Ihe 
Calif amia  Master  Plan  far  Special  Educaihn  and  the  Ma inat reaming  concepts,  "I  hiive  eKperienced 
sIk  years  of  eHcellent  communitv  support  in  training  the  handicapped/' 

19.4  No  problem  emats;  the  Regional  Occupational  Program  helps.  The  teachers  demonstrate 
empathy  toward  the  handicapped  student.  The  community  responds  favorably  from  what  lUtle  they 
know. 

i9J  Nothing  ne^tive— they  are  primarily  uriaw^re  of  pr^rarnelem^  Personnel  at  Tra^s  Air 
Force  Base  would  rather  work  ^nih  the  handicapped  than  the  "normals,"  to  make  them  self- 
productive  and  get  them  off  v^lfare  and  social  service. 

19*6  This  district  has  had  a  history  of  integrating  Special  Education  students  into  regular 
education.  Teachers  in  Vocational  Education  are  now  getting  together  with  Special  Education 
teachers  and  the  Designated  Instructional  Services,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  an  effective  lialion  link 
with  ihe  community. 

We  could,  however,  use  a  formalized  public  relation^information  program. 

1 9.7  The  community's  attitude  is  one  of  acceptance.  Many  foster  homes  in  the  area  are  accepting 
retarded  adult  graduates.  The  emotionally  disturbed  are  a  bigger  problem, 

19.8  Those  elements  of  the  community  who  are  aware  of  the  program  are  eKceedingfy 
appreciative.  Parents  of  Individuals  who  have  been  helped  are  among  our  strangest  advocates. 
Agencies  are  Interested  and  want  to  be  involved. 

The  time  is  right  (e,g.,  legislation,  Judicial  Interpretation)  for  mandating  and  Mainstreaming. 
Greater  public  awareness  is  needed. 

19.9  The  community  at  large  doesn't  fully  realize  that  Mainstreaming  ii  occuring— it  just 
•  happens. ;  /,  ' 

1940  Many  In  the  community  do  not  understand  the  Mainstreaming  concept  ,  or  have  accepted  it 
as  operational  procedure  in  the  district.  We  have  been  Mainstreaming  for  years,  as  it  has  always  been 
our  policy.  Those  (components)  which  are  involved  are  Interested  and  supportive, 
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20*  The  Major  Barrieri  that  impede  VDcatlonal  Development  of  the  liandfcapped.' 

20.1  Adm/nisfrohVe 

20. 1 1  Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  college  preparatory  programs.  Public  education  must 
be  available  for  all  students;  professional  educators  must  have  a  philosophy  that  education  is  for  social 
skills  and  economic  efficiency. 

20.12  The  greatest  barrier  is  time  to  develop,  implement  and  evaluate  program;  to  help  students 
and  graduates  find  employment;  more  time  for  administration  of  programs;  and  definitions  of  roles 
and  functions. 

20.13  Administrative  support  is  occasional  and  sporadic  by  some  of  the  principals  (e.g., 
unrealistic  caution  that  "handicapped  might  get  hurt").  Administration  feels  that  Mainstreaming  takes 
too  much  time. 

20.14  No  problems— administration  is  supportive  and  offers  encouragement. 

20.15  The  administration  has  been  slow  to  recognize  handicapped  students'  needs  to  develop 
salable  skills;  and  need  to  provide  more  time  for  administration  of  Mainstreaming  of  the  handicapped, 

20.16  The  administration,  although  lacking  in  complete  program  underitanding  and  needs,  is 
basically  supportive. 

20.17  The  administration  lacks  knowledge  concerning  the  handicapped;  ambivalent  attitude 
prevails  among  school  board  members.  Local  site  adminlitrators  do  not  have  administrative  control, 
or  program  responsibilities,  for  their  campuses. 

20.18  The  major  administrative  barrier  has  been  the  lack  of  acceptance  by  our  administrators. 
Internally,  the  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  academics— the  handicapped  have  been  viewed  as  less 
than  capable;  limited  perception  of  what  the  handicapped  can  do. 

""""  20.19  Little  or  no  coordination  exists  at  the  State  level  between  Special  Education  and  Vocational 
Education.  .  . 

20.20  No  administrative  barriers  exist  in  this  district. 

20.2  FinQnclal 

20.21  More  money  is  needed  for  adaptive/flexible  transportation;  mdre  funds  for  special 
equipment;  more  staff  for  Mainstreamingi  program  articulation  and  individualization  of  instructors. 

Mainstreaming  does  not  cost  less,  it  is  more  expensive. .  * 
r  20.22  Need  rhore  seid. money .  When  funds  are  committed  to  special  needs,  choices  are  limited 
(€.3^  if  you  employ  an  aide,  you  cannot  afford  in  ser^^^  ' 
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20.23  Financei  are  always  a  problem;  there  are  no  mandated  funds  for  vocational  programs  for  Funding 
students  with  handicaps,  ''We  must  have  a  career  program  for  the  handicapped  that  Is  mandated/'  If 
you  don't  have  adgquate  funding  from  Vocational  Education,  there  will  be  no  program.  This  entire 
program  has  been  on  a  shaky  flnaneial  base, 

20J4  Traniportation  is  a  real  problem,  need  more  buses  and  drivers;  more  suppliei  and 
equipment  are  needed.  Including  audlo-visual;  and  field  trip  support, 

20  J5  The  itate  eliminated  the  10  per  cent  of  monies  sot  ^side  in  yocational  Education  for  the 
handicappGd;  the  State  does  not  earmark  Special  Education  funds  for  vocational  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  Facilities  constitute  our  major  problem,  physical  plants  are  limited  in  availability  and 
suitability, 

20.26  Because  this  distrlel  is  funded  through  the  California  Master  Plon /or  Spec/a/ Ec/uco/ioff  for 
$1  million i  we  do  not  have  eKlsting  financial  problems, 

20.27  Tfse  furdtng  formuks  are  inadeqimt€i  and  have  fallid  to  change  with  the  tirncs;  lack  of 
flexibility  in  use  of  eKceiscost  funds;  trans^rtation  fundi,  other  than  portal  to  portal,  are  inadequate; 
counterproductive  to  the  Master  Plan;  categorical  fundingcreates  problems  (including  bookkeeping). 

20.28  Financing  is  both  too  little  and  too  late.  We  had  to  start  the  current  year  with  reserve 
money.  Transportation  funds  for  the  handicapped  is  inadequate.  The  cap  on  adult  education  is 
unrealistic i  and  limits  program  development. 

Due  to  the  inflation  spiral  and  community  response  to  school  budgets,  local  financing  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult.  - 

,  20.29  Not  enough  money;  the  state  reduced  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  handicapped  from  10  per 
centilo  5  per  cent^  and  put  the  difference  into  funding  special  projects,  thus  "rewarding  the*have' 
districts  a'nd  penalizing  the  'have  noti\"  No  guarantee  that  funds  for  the  Handicapped  will  continue; 
Uncertain  until  July  of  the  ''next  year'*  as  to  what  monies  will  be  ayailable  (Personnel  must  be  notified 
-in  May.);  we  are  always  eMpending  money  "after  the  fact*" 

20.30  The  cDmpetition  for  the  set  aside  VEA  funds  through  propoMils  is  unfair  to  the  small 
districts.  They  do  not  have  the  local  resourceSi  nor  the  ability,  to  compete  with  the  larger,  more 
sophisticated  districts  in  securing  grants.  Such  grants  are  undesirable  because  they  tend  to  provide 
start-up  funds  (and  not  continued  support)  for  something  the  district  should  be  committed  to  in  the 

;  first  place.  ■ 

20.3  Curriculum/ Staffing: 

20.31  Special  Education  teachers  need  more  appropriate  pre-service  training  (e.g.,  work  study, 
task  analysis  skills,  pre  vocational  curriculum,  etc.);  more  appropriate  staff  in  service.  Declining 
cnroilment,  with  eKisting  staff,  precludes  the  employment  of  newly  trained  staff. 

20.32  The  current  ratio  of  1:400  for  counseling  does  not  allow  appropriate  counseling  for  the 
handicapped;  counselors  are  inadequate  di^iplinarians.  In-service  for. staff  on  work-study 
procedures  on-the-job  trainingp  and  appropriate  curriculum  development  skills  is  needed.  Teachers 
expect  too  much  of  the  handicapped  and  need  help  in  individualiEing  instruction. 

20.33  Most  secondary  teachers  do  not  have  the  skills  to  teach  the  world  of  work,  nor  do  they  see 
the  need  for  occupational  preparation  for  the  handicapped. 

20.34  Need  more  staff  and  assigned  time  to  design  and  develop  materials  for  special  areas  (e.g.,  Staff  Needs 
blind,  deaf). 

20.35  Need  more  staff  and  assigned  time  for  on-the-job  training^  adequate  supervision,  job 
placement  and  follow-up.  Getting  students  Into  Vocational  Education  classes  and  overcoming 
scheduling  problems  for  those  who  are  Mainstreamed  are  primary  considerations. 

20.36  Need  additional  staff  for  career  education,  Direct  Instructional  Services,  ahalyzing 
community  services  and  industry  needs,  and  development  of  (subsequent)  training  prQgram(s). 

20.37  The  old  staff  who  have  difficulty  changing;  some  vocational  teachers  do  not  want  to  work 
with  the  handicapped. 

20 J8  Limited  numbers  of  staff,  who  cannot  meet  requests  for  assistance;  the  physically  and 
mentally  limited  require  preciseness  in  program  provisions. 

20.39  Vocational  Education  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  work  with  the  handicap^d;  Special 
Education  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  deal  with  Vocational/Career  Education. 

20.40  We  need  to  learn  how  .to  maximize  the  finances  we  already  have. 

20.4  Community:  Community 

20.41  Community  is  unaware  of  the  need  for  Vocational  Education  and  occupational  Awareness 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

20.42  To  help  the  community  understand  the  handicapped. 

20.43  Resistance  for  the  Regional  Occupational  Program  in  accepting  some  types  of  handicaps; 
community  organizations  are  reluctant  to  employ  the  handicapped. 

20.44  Community  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

20.45  This  is  not  a  highly  industrialized  community,  therefore,  it  is  harder  to  place  handicapped 
students;  they  are  competing  with  community  college  students,  Air  Base  wives  and  the  army  of 

unemployed  for  jobs «  :  . 
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VALUABLE  SHILLSi  Buch  as  learning  how  to  operate  thi$  offBet  dupiicatori 
prepare  Btudent$  for  the  world  of  work. 


20.46  This  community  is  in  a  depressed  economy;  the  lumbering  industry  has  suffered,  and 
tourism  has  been  affected  by  gasoline  shortages  and  price  increases. 

2047  Too  many  elementary  districts  (diverse  in  size,  philosophy  and  administration),  ranging 
from  one  room  to  large  city  systems,  to  provide  smooth  articulation  into  the  Union  High  School 
programs. 

2048  Architectural  barriers;  when  curbs  are  removed  to  assist  the  non-ambulatorydisabledj  the 
blind  can  be  disoriented  due  to  the  lack  of  "curb  stimulus." 

20.50  No  barriers  exist  in  this  community. 

20.5  Other  Concerns; 

20.51  More  formal  status  and  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  Vocational  Education,  professional 
and  public  awareness, 

20.52  Poor  communication  among  ourselves  (e.g.,  teacher  to^teacher,  teacher-to-administrator. 
Special  Education-to  Vocational  Education,) 

20.53  Employment  of  the  handicapped  is  difficultin  this  period  of  unemploymentr  ™^^  ^ 

20.54  Lack  of  understanding  the  needs  of,  and  support  for,  the  handicapped  by  governmental 
officials  (lip  service  rather  than  actions), 

20.55  Lack  of  personnel  trained  in  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Educaticn  (as  a  '*double 
major")  to  provide  program  articulation, 

20.56  Lack  of  contact  with  State  offices  (e.g..  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education), 
probaby  due  to  distance  and  inadequate  staffing. 

20.57  Poor  and  ineffective  legislation  to  meet  the  mandation  of  education  for  all  childrenj 
regardless  of  handicaps,  Saving  the  taxpayers  money  through  inadequate  educational  resources  is 
false  economy. 

20.58  Public  transportation  is  inadequate  for  the  physically  handicapped.  Progression  in  specific 
jobs  precludes  the  handicapped  from  entering  (bypassing  intermediate  steps)  higher  level  jobs  (e.g,, 
the  police  officer  must  first  walk  the  beat  before  becoming  a  dispatcher). 

*  20,59  Self^automony  of  individual  campuses  precludes  the  commission  of  district'Wide 
commitment  to  malnstreaming  Vocational  Education  for  the  handicapped. 
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L  Recommendations  for  Eliminating  the  Barriers  in  Vocational  Opportunities  for  the 
Handicapped:  The  following  rGCommenHations  were  made  by  the  Mainslreaming  Study 
Participants: 

LI  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  promoting  community  acceptance  of  the  handicapped , 
rolerance  of  th€  handkapped  by  business  and  industry,  and  staff  interest  and  acceptance.  Funding 
should  be  increased  and  be  available  for  planning  the  annual  program  by  May  1.  Increase  in-depth 
program  development;  establish  a  position  of  District  Directgr,  and  fill  it  with  someone  with  eKpertise 
in  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education. 

12  Establish  a  career  education  program  (K42),  with  coordinated  effort  by  all  personnel; 
organize  an  Advisory  Committee  to  serve  all  categories  of  the  handicapped. 

1.3  Establish  a  continuing  education  and  information  program  for  the  community- 
businessmen*  teachers  and  others;  sharpen  salesmanship  skills  for  promoting  the  program. 

1.4  Strengthen  financial  support,  primarily  from  the  State;  add  more  VocationaNSpecial 
Education  specialists  to  provide  more  realistic  ratios  for  this  special  population  (e.g.,  1:6  ratio); 
promote  positivism  in  the  program, 

1.5  Assigned  time  would  be  scheduled  for  the  Vocational  Education  Work  Supervisor  to  assist 
Special  Education  students  solely  (e.g.  ,  teach  three  perils*  coordinate  two  ^riods). 

1.6  More  tutorial  services;  employ  aides  who  have  specific  (area)  vocational  background.  In- 
service  programs  to  improve  the  skills  and  attitudes  of  the  Vocational  and  Special  Education 
teachers,  enabling  them  to  program  for*  and  work  with^  the  handicapped. 

L7  Improve  and  increase  the  in-service  education  for  Vocational  Education  teachers  by 
emphasizing  how  to  program  for  the  handicapped;  provide  adequate  funds  with  the  flexibility  to  use 
them  where  needed.  The  County  Education  Department  should  unify  Special  Education  services  as 
the  Re$ponBihle  Local  Agency  (i.e, ,  Caltfornia  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education)  by  pulling  all  units 
together.  The  Regional  Occupation  Program  model  should  be  used  for  Special  Education, 

1 .8  Develop  an  acceptance  attitude  by  society  to  give  the  handicapped  an  opportunity;  show, 
rather  than  talk  about,  what  the  program  is  about,  and  what  the  handicapped  can  do  (less  lip  service 
and  more  action).  Provide  more  money  =to  initiate  and  support  the  programs,  (The  Vocational 
Education  Act  funding  program  was  difficult  to  administer.) 

Define  the  terms:  Career  Deue/opmen^  OccupationQl  Development,  and  Vocational 
Development.  Where  does  MQinstreaming  fit  in?  The  Vocational  Education  Act  seems  to  emphasize 
job^related  programs  rather  than  career  development;  there  are  too  many  restrictions  and  too  much 
red  tape. 

Provide  adequate  lead  time  to  prepare  for  securing  funds  for  proposals  and  regular  (continuing) 
programs.  The  State  Department  of  Education  needs  direct  input  from  the  field  before  decisions 
(financial/programming/reporting)  are  made.  We  cannot  hire  personnel  in  January  (as  money 
became  available  last  year).  The  school  calendar  must  be  considered  a  year  in  advance.  Get  the 
money  to  the  districts;  people  who  control  the  money  need  to  be  aware  of  the  districts'  money 
problems  and  their  program  needs.  Management  by  objectives  and  accountability  is  a  two-way  street, 

L9  Funding  should  be  improved  so  that  it  js  based  on  long-range  (e,g.,  five  years)  to  provide 
appropriate  planning,  implementation,  evaluation  and  accountability, 
~  "  TKe  Mainstrea^^  tHeStafelevel,betwrcn  Vocational  and  Special 

Education,  Pre^service  teacher  education  in  Vocational  Education  should  include  information  on  the 
handicapped,  and  pre^servlce  instruction  in  Special  Education  should  include  information  .on 
Vocational  Education.  <  * 

The  State  should  develop  programs  concerned  with  the  handicapped  in  Vocational  Education 
(e,g..  industrial  arts,  agriculture,  and  identifying  eKemplary  programs  for  dissemination,  as  per  the 
home  economics  model). 

Pre-service  of  administrators  In  Special  Education  should  require  Special  Education  compe' 
tencies.  Credentialing  of  these  administrators  should  be  based  on  "x"  years  of  Special  Education 
teaching  (refer  to  recommendations  of  the  California  Association  Administrators  of  Social 
Education,  and  the  Ca/i/orniQ  Master  Pton /or  Sp 

Public  relations  should  emphasize  Mainstreaming  and  inter-agency  articulation.  In-service 
education  for  administrators  and  teachers  is  needed  (emphasizing  contracting  and  follow-up)  one 
year  prior  to  project/program  implementation.  Middle  management  must  have  budgetary  as  well  as 
pr^ram  responsibilities. 

3i  '  ■ 
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1. 10  The  VEA  aliocated  funds  for  th«  handicapped  should  go  directly  to  the  diitricts,  with  no 
strings  attached  (other  than  the  guidellnes)i  and  should  not  be  used  in  competitive  pfoposal 
situations.  Mainstreamlng  should  be  done  on  an  Individualized  basii  (throush  individual  diagnosis  and 
prescriptive  skill  development),  not  a  wholesale  program.  Some  students,  such  as  the  severely 
handicapped,  may  not  be  mainstreamed  at  all. 

Summaries  and  Reviewers  Comments:  The  Project  Director,  while  conducting  the  on-site 
interviews^  found  district  personnel  to  be  courteous,  enthusiastic  and  informcitive*  Undoubtedly  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Mainstreaming  activities  ino^ch  of  the  districts  reporting  was  due  to  the  quality  of 
personnel  operating  the  programs— their  enthusiasm,  interest  and  dedication. 

The  following  comments  are  indicative  of  their  commitment  to  Mainstreaming  the  Handicapped 
in  Vocational  Education: 

T  ''Preparing  for  this  review  of  our  programs  has  been  a  valuable  eKperience,  It  has  caused  us  to 
update,  re-examine,  gather  and  collect  data.'* 

2.  have  learned  some  things  1  didn't  know  before.  For  example,  how  money  can  be  utilized  for 
Advisory  Committee  work,  research,  etc," 

3.  "'Your  GuidelineB  have  caused  us  to  re-examine  our  structure,  for  example,  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  handicapped,  interfacing  of  Special  Education  with  Vocational  Educatloni  etc." 

4.  "All  district  programs  should  have  periodic  reviews  like  this  to  assess  progress,  develop  new 
approaches  and  articulate  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education  needs." 

5.  "This  is  the  first  time  we  have  gotten  together  (Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
staffs)  at  the  district  level  1  hope  we  will  continue  to  communicate." 

6.  "As  we  have  reviewed  our  programs,  several  needs  have  surfaced:  In-service  for  teachers  and 
staff,  public  relations  through  information,  articulation  with  community  colleges,  and  the  need  for  an 
advisory  committee  for  the  handicapped." 

7.  "We  are  pleased  that  we  were  selected  to  be  a  part  of  this  interpretive  study.  If  our 
recommendations  will  make  a  difference  in  adequate,  timely  funding,  and  a  need  for  an  effective 
reporting  system,  our  efforts  will  have  been  worthwhile." 

8.  "This  review  has  caused  us  to  realize  that,  although  we  have  much  to  do,  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  Mainstreaming  the  handicapped  in  Vocational  Education  has  been  substantial." 

Observations  by  the  Project  Director: 

1.  A  direct  relationship  appears  to  exist  between  enthusiaitic/knowledgeable  leadership  and 
effective  Mainstreaming  practices. 

2.  Vocational  Education  has  made  good  toexcellent  use  of  community  agencies  and  resources  to 
the  advantage  of  Mainstreaming  opportunities, 

3,  Increased  involvement  of  community  colleges  (e.g.,  American  River,  De  Anza,  College  of  the 
Sequoias)  has  significantly  increased  opportunities  for  the  handicapped, 

4.  Flexibility  in  the  utilization  of  teacher  time  (e.g.,  arranging  on'the-Job  training,  on-site 
supervision  and  follow-up)  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  student  development, 

5,  Cooperation  and  communication  among  regular,  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
personnel  has  increased  vocational  opportunities  for  handicapped  students. 

6,  Overall  staff  quality  appears  to  be  good  to  excellent;  the  best  programs  are  the  result  of 
experience  and  expertise  in  vocationally  related  fields. 

7.  A  direct  relationship  exists  between  appropriate  facilities  and  the  adequacy  of  the  vocational 
preparation. 

8,  Supportive  administration  encourages  teachers  to  mainstream  the  handicapped. 


....  _ 9. .Having  an  administrator  response  for  the  handicapped  is. 

extremely  [T^prtant.  .  .  ^ 

10.  Counseling,  when  the  services  are  appropriate  and  adequate,  provides  effective  asitstance. 

11.  Program  identity  and  stability  is  due  to  historical  development,  administrative  commitment 
and  "good"  staff, 

12.  Special  facilities,  including  vans  and  rooms,  have  been  important  for  diagnostic  and 
prescriptive  vocational  services. 

13.  Successful  programs  require  cooperation  between  the  administration  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  specialist  in  Vocational  Education  of  the  handicapped. 

14.  Part-time  employment  and  full'time  summer  employment,  supervised  by  district  personnel,  is 
highly  desirable  prior  to  graduation.  „  * 

15.  The  California  Association  for  Neurologically  Handicapped  Children  is  most  supportive  of 
the  CQlifomiQ  Master  Plan  /or  Spec/a/  EducQtion. 

16.  Utilization  of  vocational  and  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Special  Education  funds  has  enabled  a 
few  districts  to  provide  adequate  personnel  and  services  for  Mainstreaminn. 

17.  Utiliiafion  of  Special  Pro|€cf  Funds  has  helped  riemcanstruty  prf>gram  (Effect ivy ne^H. 
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18.  VVhem  parents  have  been  involved,  they  have  been  receptive*  interested  and  cooperative. 

19.  Selective  businesses  and  industrlgs  have  been  quite  supportive;  eHeellent  support  and 
cooperation  has  been  providgd  by  Air  Force  installations. 

20,  Work'Study  pregrami  have  developed  skills  in  a  longitudinal,  eKperimental  approach  (e.g,, 
early  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  vi/ork  eHperience  in  junior  high  ichool ,  and  work  eHperience  off* 
cannpus  for  pay  at  the  high  school  level)  have  excellent  records  of  success  when  supplemented  with 
career  counseling  and  rnatching  abilities  to  occupations. 

21,  Regional  Occupational  Programs  can  be  extremely  supportive  of  Mainslreaming. 

22,  Teachers  who  demonstrate  empathy,  as  opposed  to  iympathyt  have  more  success  in 
Mainstreaming  eflorts. 

23.  State  Dgpartment  of  Education  consultants  have  been  eKcellent  resources  for 
Mainstreaming. 

24.  District  Mainitreaming  programs  need  to  develop  and/or  improve  articulation  between 
Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education  through  formal  and  informal  reporting  systems, 

25,  Surveys  concerning  employment  opportunities,  training  needs  and  employment  followup 
need  to  be  implemented  and/or  upgraded, 

26,  Special  assisnrnents  and  personnel  are  needed  to  conduct  Mainstreaming  activities: 

26.1  Work^atudy  coordinators  for  the  handicapped, 

26.2  Realigned  tirne  for  Special  Education  teachers  to  develop  work-study  programs. 

26  J  District'livel  directors  familiar  with  both  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education  to 
speak  for  needs  at  Admlnstrative  Council  level, 

27.  In-service  education  is  needed  to; 

27,1  Develop  ernpathy  and  underitanding  for  vocational  preparation  of  the  handicapped. 

27  J  Provide  knowledge  of  the  education  codes  and  Vocational  and  Special  Education  program 
(e, 2^,  CQliforniQ  Master  Plan  for  Special  Ed^ 

27.3  Demonstrate  components  from  model  Mainstreaming  programi, 

27.4  Establish  research  and  development  components  to  assure  program  development, 
direction  and  evaluation^ 

27.  B  Insure  optimum  utilization  of  human  resources  (e.g.,  business,  industry  and  agencies). 

28,  Each  diitrict  should  have  a  separate  Advisory  Committee  for  the  handicapped  (inc/uding 
handicapped  students),  whk:h  articulates  with  the  District  Vocational  Advisory  Committee  to  provide 
continuous  planning*  implementation  and  evaluations. 

19.  Special  Education  personnel  should  have  vocational  exploration  opportunities  (e.g., 
community  work  ejcperience)  to  understand  community  jobs  first  hand. 

30.  Drop-out  prevention  programs  should  be  instigated  at  every  high  school  in  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  Each  potential  drop-out  should  be  identified,  and  an  individualized  program  should  be 
developed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  world  of  work, 

3 1 .  Diagnostic  evaluation  centers  should  be  established  in  each  community  to  determine  student 
capabilities  and  interests;  design  and  implement  remediation  procedures;  and  inform  the  student  of 
hii/her  potential. 

32.  Community  public  relations  programs  should  be  continued  to  inform  the  public  on  what  is 
being  done;  to  redOgni^e  the  educators,  supportive  services,  and  significant  others  for  their 
contributions;  and  to  break  the  barriers  between  the  school  and  the  community. 

33.  Increased  recognition  should  be  given  to  Occupational^ Vocational  Education  through 
surveys  and  reports  concerning  the  need  for  skilled  craftsmen,  their  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  and  the 
types  of  training  ligeded.  Professional  staff  and  the  public  should  be  involved  in  these  studies. 

34.  Public  education  for  all  students  needs  to  be  emphasised  by  removing  program  caps  and 
enrollment  limitations, 

35.  Financial  support  should  be  increased  and  mandated  to  provide:  flexible  transportation 
_systems=  (e.g.  adaptive '"schedules '^^^^^^^  specialized  equipment  and  rn'ONdifications, 

appropriate  diagnostic  and  trairiin^^  facilitieSi  and  a  speciali^W  staff  for  Wminiatr  and  Main- 
streaming  (individualization  of  instruction  is  essential  and  eK^nstvel), 

36.  Pre-servtee  teacher  preparation  for  Special  Education  specialists  should  include 
diagnostic/ prescriptive  pre-vocational  skills  and  provisions  for  Mainstreaming  into  Vocational 
Education, 

37.  Community  awareness  and  public  acceptance  should  be  emphasized, 

38.  Faculty  and  staff  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  handicapped  should  be  encouraged, 

39.  Tolerance  and  acceptance  by  business  and  industry  needs  to  be  develo^d. 

40.  Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  continued  in-depth  program  development, 

41.  Program  development  and  implementation  should  includes 

,      '    41,1  Time  for  development 

41.2  Management  by  objectives. 

41.3  Accountability. 


4L4  Action  research. 

41.5  EmplDyment  search  and  serve. 

42.  Increased  seed  money  to  explore  new  ideas,  and  to  fund  innovative  approaches* 

43.  Counseling  serviees  should  be  expanded  to  include  career  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped,  using  improved  ratios. 

44.  Vocational  teachers  should  be  sensitized  to  the  needs  of  th^  handicapped,  and  develop 
realistic  alternative  methods  to  nneet  competencies  and  program  standards. 

45.  Inter'district  communication^  concerning  program  needSj  development  of  services  and 
evaluation,  shouid  be  purposely  planned,  implemented  and  monitored. 

46.  School  administrators  njed  to  become  knowledgeable  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
Mainstreaming  the  handicapped  in  Vocational  Education. 

47.  Career  programs  for  the  handicapped  must  be  mandated  and  monitored,  Every  handicapped 
individual  must  have  an  educational  plan  that  is  periodically  monitored  tc  assure  that  the  establiihed 
floals  are  being  reached.  • 

48.  Increased  articulation  between  each  level  of  the  education  program  should  be  emphasized  by 
eitablishing  district-level  advisory  committees  comprised  of  educators  responsible  at  theelementaryj 
secondary  and  community  college  levels  to  maKimize  vocational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 
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X.  Adinaofv/Goordtnating  Comntittees: 

To  assist  in  fprmulating  prc^rams,  provide  liaison  between  schools  and  to  support  legislation 
allowabte  costs,  including: 

LI  Formation  and  servicing  of  the  Advisory  Committia  for  the  Handicapped. 
1.2  Formation  of  and  participation  in  State  and  local  coordinatini  committeeSp  including  clerical 
help,  travel  exfwnses  and  salaries  of  faculty  members  who  attend  meetings. 

Survey/Evaluatlonsi 

Conducted  by  staff  members,  or  under  contract p  including^ 

24  Identification  of  handicapped  population  and  the  geographied  areas  in  which  they  are 
concentrated » 

2.2  Assessment  of  employment  opportunitiei  for  handicapped  youth  and  adults^ 

2.3  Assessnrtent  of  effectiveness  of  methods,  matertats,  equipment  and  techniques  used  in 
providing  VQcational  education  programs. 

2 .4  identification  of  agencies^  organizations,  or  individuals  concerned  with  the  handicapped  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  provide  vocational  educarioni 

3^  Recruitnitni^Promottaml  AetMtiesi 

Designed  to  reach  handicapped  persons  and  potential  employers,  and  to  develop  community 
participation  and  support,  including^ 

3.1  Advertising  through  newspapers  I  television  an^  radio  annQuneementSi  posters,  flyers, 
brochures  and  other  visual  media  p 

3^2  Speaking  engagements  with  community  groups,  including  local  chapter  of  social  welfare 
ot^niiations. 

4/Job  Market  Analysis^ 

Designed  to  locate  jobs  the  handicapped  can  perform;  and  analyie  job  tasks  and  requisite  skills  in 
terms  of  individual  interests  and  abilities.  ' 

Identlflcntioii  of  ihm  Handicapped^ 

Needed  to  identity  and  classity  specific  problems  of  individual  students^  including: 

5*1  Counseling  services  for  students  anc^^or  their  families  (pay  for  time  over  regular  duties  can  be 
provided)* 

5.2  Preparation  of  diagnostic  and  ei^luatiori  tools. 

5.3  Education  testing  to  determine  academic  level,  interests  and  abilities. 

5.4  Vocational  or  work  evaluation. 

6^  Mu]tl-Diiciplinary  Team  Review: 

Designed  to  assess  individual  student  progress,  re  direct  and/or  redesign  program  to  meet 

inai<Hauy:^n€edr'^''"^""^^^  -■---■^-^------^--^--^^^^^^^^ 

7.  Methods  for  deterttiining  why  an  Individual  student  has  reached  higher  goah 

^  Design  utilising  instruments  to  identify  the  salient  features  of  the  pr^ram  which  directly  relate  to 
vocational  success. 

8.  Provisions  for  Vocational  Education  and  Special  Education  Personnel  to  Discuss  and 
Program  for  Stud^ntPi 

Rej^uired  to  provide  information  concerning  student  progress  and  articulation  of  curriculum 
services. 

8.1  Formal  case  staffing. 
,  8  J  Program  planning,  revisions,  an«y or  modificaH^ 
B,3  Record* keeping,  iricluding  individual  prc^ram  plan. 


Surveys/ 
Eualmtiom 


Identification 
of  Handicapped 


9.  Staff  Devslopmsnti  Stajf  DQUQlopment 

Required  to  prepare  teachers  to  work  with  handicapped  students,  including! 

9.1  Tiacher  training  programi,  both  pre-aarvice  and  in  service  training. 

9.2  Travel  costi  and  salaries  of  faculty  mennberi  who  attend  semina :  s,  conferences,  workshops 
and  social  Inititutes. 

10.  Modification  of  Schedules-  Schedule 

Modification 

Needed  to  provide  additional  line  for  faculty  to  asiist  students  as  handicapped.  Additional  faculty 
time  and  related  eKpenses  may  be  required  when  any  of  the  following  situations  occur: 

10.1  Extenilon  of  school  day,  week,  or  year. 

10.2  Addition  of  another  semester* 

10.3  Instruction  on  an  individual  basia. 

104  Flexible  scheduling  of  students  to  permit  entry  into  and  eKlt  from  programs  as  appropriate 
with  progresa, 

11.  Modification  of  Curriculum:  Curriculum 

Required  to  enabit  indlvidua!  students  to  continue  in  regular  vocational  education  programs  by  Modification 
assisting  them  to  compeniate  for  their  handicaps^ 

11.1  Allocation  of  additional  time  to  develop  skills, 

11.2  Specially  designed  workbooks  or  tcKtbooks, 

1L3  Analysis  of  tasks  within  occupations  to  identify  needed  modifications  in  instruction^ 
equipment i  or  methods, 

12.  Development  of  Curriculum:  Curriculum 
Required  to  provide  students  with  a  specially  designed  program  to  meet  thiir  needs,  including:  Development 

12.1  Reiearchi  experimental  and  demonstration  projects.  .  ' 

12.2  Contracts  \Anth  consultants,  specialist 

12.3  Salaries  of  teaching  staff  and  curriculum  specialists, 
' '  ^124  Individualized  learning  packages. 

1S?5  Prieritatipn.Prc^ama  to  observe  various  occupations,  _ 
12.6  Sp€cial  supplies  and  instructional  materials, 

13.  Modifications  of  Equipment  for  tfic  Handlcappedi  Equipmrnt 

Modification 

13.1  For  the  CommunicativBly  Handicapped: 

13.1.1  Printed  rather  than  verbal  instructions. 

13.1.2  Signals  keyed  to  sight  rather  than  hearing. 

13.1.3  Sound  amplification  devices. 

13.2  For  the  Physic£3//y  Honefi'coppedr 

13.2.1  Instruction  in  Braille, 

13.2.2  Large  print  materials,  ^ 

13.2.3  Signals  keyed  to  hearing  (e.g.i  buzzers,  bellsp  etc.). 
"""""""13;2;4'Special"safety  devic  etc.), 

13.2.5  Adaptations  of  regular  equipment  (e.g,,  hand  controls  added  to  machine  usually  operated 
by  foot  controls). 

13.2.6  Sf^cial  desks  and  worktables  for  students  in  wheelchairs, 

13.2.7  Ramps  for  students  who  cannot  use  stairs. 

13.2.8  Shelves  and  electrical  outlets  provided. 

13.2.9  Additional  facilities  for  restrooms, 

13.2.10  Handrails,  in-washr^m  and  in  corridors. 

13.3  For  the  LmrninQ  Handicapped: 

13.3,1  Simplified  equipment.  ' 
^   13.3,2  Simplified  initructlon  guides  and  rnan 


13.4  For  the  Seyere/y  Handicapped; 

(See  other  handicapF^d  classifications  for  examples  of  m^ifications). 


14.  Suppiemental  Educational  Servicea! 


Desigfiid  to  assist  students  in  regular  or  special  vocational  programs,  includingi 

14.1  PsycholDsical  services  to  testj  diagnose  and  evaluate  emotional  and  mental  problems. 

14.2  Guidance  and  counseling  services,  including  referral  and  follow-up, 

14.3  Job  placement  services^  including  job-finding  and  employment  follow-up, 

14.4  Tutorial  services, 

14.5  Traniportation  services^  in  addition  to  those  provided  regular  studenti, 

14.6  Family  counseling  services  related  to  vocational  programming  for  the  student, 

14.7  Special  services  luch  as  readers  for  the  visually  handicBpped,  Interpreters  (or  the 
communicatively  handicapped  and  guide  services  to  assist  the  physically  handicapped* 

15.  Facilities: 

Required  for  reaching  and  teaching  handicapped  students,  including: 

15.1  Purchase/rental  and  operation  of  mobile  units  to  serve  as  elassroomSp  diagnostic  centers,  or 
counaeling  and  guidance  units, 

152  Rental  of  nonpublic  space  to  serve  as  classrooms  in  locations  more  accessible  to  students. 

15,3  Contracts  with  private  nonprofit  schools  which  can  provide  programs  and  services  which 
are  not  available  in  the  public  schools. 

(Fsd&rQt  Remter,  Sec,  102,66,  p.  7347,  and  Sec,  102,79,  p.  7348), 


Facilities 


SPECIALLY  EQUIPPED  CAR  enables  this  Qctwe  student  to  participate  in 
driver  education. 


16,  Cooperation  with  the  Business  Community: 

Required  to  enlist  support  to  attain  the  goals  of  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped,  job 
opportunities,  teacher  preparation  and  upgrading  of  skills.  The  following  costs  are  allowable: 

16.1  Additional  staff  to  coordinate,  supervise  and  guide  work-experience  or  work-study 
programs* 

16.2  Arrangements  for  summer  jobs  in  private  business  firms  for  teachers  to  update  their 
knowledge  and  skills, 

17.  Cooperatlori  with  other  Agencies  and  Organizations: 

Some  services  and  programs  for  the  handicapped  may  be  availa,ble  through  other  Federal,  States 
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Business  Community 
Cooperation 


Agency/ 

Organizational 

Cooperation 


A4 


or  local  public  and  private  organi^ationi.  The  Fedefal  Rm^tet  (Set%  102,40-^Cooperailve 
Arrangement,  p,  7342)  specifically  requires  that  the  State  provide  cooperative  arrangaments  with  the 
public  employment  service  iystim;  with  State  agencies  responaible  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped i  with  other  agenciei,  organisations  and  institutions;  and  with  other  States* 

^cauie  of  the  limitations  of  funds,  resourcii  and  qualified  staff,  the  moat  economic  and  efficient 
means  of  overcoming  handicapping  conditioni  is  through  the  cwperative  efforts  of  all  agencies 
involved. 

The  ristrictions  placed  by  Pideral  legislation  on  the  use  of  vocational  education  funds  are 
frequently  less  constraining  if  opportunities  for  cooperation  u4th  other  agencies  are  energetically 
pursued  and  utilised. 

Other  agencies  and  organizationi  may  be  able  to  provide  technical  and  financial  resources  to 
enable  the  handicapped  student  to  iucceed  in  a  regular  vocational  program, 

The  following  list  providei  examples  of  the  types  of  organisations  and  agencies  that  vocational 
education  adminiitfatlon  may  contract  to  Increase  coordination  of  programs  and  service  for  the 
handicapped: 


17 J  Federal  Asencles  (StatQ  and  Local  Offke$): 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services 
Social  Security  Administration 
Veterans  Adminiatratioh 
Employment  Servicei 

Manpower  Divelopment  and  Training  Administration 
Model  Cities 

JOBS— National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
Job  Corps 

Neighborhood  Vouth  Corps 
Community  Action  Program 

J7J  Stat^  Agencm  (LqcqI  Agencies); 

Governor  s  Connmittee  for  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

Department  of  Welfare 

Mental  Health  Agency 

Public  Health  Agency 

State  Agency  for  the  Blind. 

State  Agency  for  the  Deaf 

Family  Service  Agency 

17,3  Local  Community  (Public  and  PnuofeJ; 

E3.E,A,  Title  VI^B  Programs 
E,S,E.A.  Title  111  Programs 
Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 
Parent-Teacher  Association 
Private  Nonprofit  Schools 
Library  Services  Programs 
Migrant  Programs 
Bilingual  Prosrams 
Dropout  Prevention  Programs 

17 A  Primte  Nonprofit  Orgmizations: 

Mental  Health  Associations 
Mental  Retardation  Association 
Association  for  the  Blind 
Association  for  the  Deaf 
Crippled  Children's  Society 
Veterans' Groups 
^    Goodwill  Industries 

Regional  Centers  for  the  Developmentally  Disabled* 


EKLC 
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Private  Employment  Agencies 
Trade/Labor  Unions 
\  17.6  Speda!  Interest  Groups:         >^  ■  -  h  .  ^ 

'  '  Urban  League 

"         Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  ;  ■ 
Services  EmpIo!/ment  Redevelopment  ' 

Social  or  Welfare  Community  Center,  (e.g.,  Jewish  Community  Center, 
Y.M.C.A.,Y.W.CA) 
17 .7  Citizens  Organizations:  v      ;  .  .  .  .  . 

Civic  Organizations  (e.g.,  Civitans,  Kiw^nii,  Lions,  Rotary.  Elks) 
Parents'  Organizations  fdr,Sp€cific  Handicapped  Grouts  (e.g.,  C.A.R., 

CAN.H,C.) 
Health  Professionals  (e.g.,/ Physici 


18.  '19.  Unique  Charactaristics  of  the  PFOgrain: 

The  combination  of  special  characteristics  or  facets  which  have  made  this  a  suecessful  prc^ram 
for  reaching  and  teaching  handicapped  students  induder 

19.1  Staff, 

19J  Facilities.  .  ' 

19.3  Resources. 

19.4  Administration. 

19.5  Funding,  or  a  combination  of  these  (and  other)  factors. 

turning  point  or  acceleration  of  programs  is  usually  brought  about  by  special  events,  actions, 
or  factors  which  could  be  labled  unique  characteristics. 


STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW/QUESTIONNAIRE 

"INTERPRETIVE  STUPYi  MAINSTREAmKG 
^    '  '  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPFED 

IN  CALIFORNIA  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS*' 

P,L/  90-576    (Vocational  Education) 
July  I,   1975  -  June  30,  1976 

Project  Diroctorr   Gordon  F-  Johnson ,0, Ed. 

Profeeior  -  Special  Education  ' 
California  State  Univeriityj  ^ 

Fresno,  California     93740  ' 
-  Phoner    (209)  487-2976      \  ^ 

The  following  Structured  Intervlew/Queitionnalre  was  developed  from 
guidelines  for  Identifying,  classifying,  and  serving  the  handicapped 
under'  the  Vocational  Educational  Ammendmen  with 
iTiodificatloni  provided  by  the  Project  Advisory  Committee*     It  was 
designed  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Local  Educa^tion  Agency 's  vocational 
education  program  administrator (s)  prior  to  a  scheduled  on-site  visit- 
ation by  the  project  director.     The  structured  interview  w  conducted 
during  the  on-aite  visit. 

The  term  "mainstream*'  as  used  in  this  project,  refers  to  the  least 
restrictive  environment  for  "individuals  with  exceptional  needs  J* 
The  term,   "individuals  with  eKceptionat  needs"  should  have  four  subclass-  ' 
iflcations,  which  arc  used  only  for  data  collection  and  reporting  purposes: 

1*  Communicatively  HandiGapped 

2.  Physically  Handicapped 

3.  Learning  Handicapped 

4*  Severely  Handicapped  ,  : 


Name  and  address  of  reporting  Schooi  District i 


Namaj  Title  and  phone  numbers  \of  District  representatlve(s)  assisting 
•        in  this  area.  -    ^       ■  --.-^  •  .  •  •  ; 


Total  of  (all)  students  in  vocatipnal  education* 
Sub  Classes  I 


mala  female  handicapped 


Black  Mexican-  Other  categories 

American  indicate 


I.     Does  the  program  have  an  Advisory/Coordinating  Conmiittee    for  the. 
Handicapped?      yes  no  Does  the  Goranittee  have  input 

from  the  students?    yes  no  .    What  is  the  Composition? 

Its  roles  and  functlonf? 


2.     Have  any  surveys  and/or  evaluations  bean  conducted  (e. g, ,  identif i- 
catlon-pf  handicapped,  aasesiment  of  employment  opportunities , 
effectiveneis  methods,  materialsv  etc         yes       ^    ■  no 

If  yes  J  please  explain:        ■      '  '  \.  . 


EVALUATION  DATA:     NO.  OF  HANPICAFPED  STUDEt^S 


Hndcpd. 

Phys. 
Hndcpd. 

Learning 
Hndcpd. 

Severely  Total 
Hndcpd ,  HandlCe 

All 
ipped 

Graduates 
eniployed 
'  full  time 

•73 

'73 

'  '73 

V.        '73  .  ■  : 

'73 

'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

Graduates 
employed 
Full  time* 

•73 

'73 

'73  J 

'73 

'73 

'74 

'74 

'74; 

'74 

'74 

Gradua  tes" 
Employed 
Part  Time 

'73 

'73 

'73 

'73 

•73 

'74 

'74 

'74 

' :  ::\:.;'74  .. ' 

'74 

Graduates  - 
Eraployed 
Part  Time* 

'  '73' 

'  '  '73 

"173'  '"^ 

'73 

'74  . 

'74 

'74- 

'74 

■  '74 

Graduates 
Attending 
College 

'73 

'73 

•73 

■  '73 

'73 

'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

Graduates 
Unemployed 

'73 

'73 

'73 

'73 

'73  . 

'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

No  Data 

•  73 

'73 

'73 

'  73 

'73 

Available 

.'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

'74 

Hn  fields  for  which  they  were  trained. 


3,     What  recfuitment  flnd/or  promotional  ^  have  been  used  to 

reach  handicapped  persons,  potential  employers,  and  to  develop 
.  coninunity  participation?^ 


4*     Has  a  job  market  analysis  been  conducted  for  the  handicapped? 

Yes       .  No  ^  Are  certain  handicaps  more  readily 

placed/accepted  than  others?  , 


5»    What  tnethpds,  tools  and  techniques  have  been  used  Co  Identify  and 
classify  specific  problems  of  individual;  students?  _ 


6*     Does  the  program  have  a  multi-disciplinary  team  review  for  students? ^ 

•.    .Yes   ■      No  ;  ■ 


I  ■  ■ 


B-5  X 


7,     Does  che  program  have^a  method  for  determining  why  an  individual 
student  has  accomplished  his  or  her  goal?    Yei  No  _  ^ 


8.     Are  there  provisions  for  the  vocational  education  personnel  and  the 
spacial  education  pereonnal  to  diacuss  (program)  for  students? 

.Yes        ^'        '    No  ■  '  ■  ■ 


9*     What  pre-^aervlce  and  ln=servlce  opportunities  have  been  provided  for 
teachers  who  work  with  the  handicapped?  ! 


10.    What  modification  of  ichedules  have  been    made  for  faculty  and/or 
students?  ' 


11,     Have  any  curriculum  modifications  been  required?    Yes         ___  _  No 


12.    What  provisions  have  bean  made  in  the  Development  of  Curriculum? 


13.    What  modlf tcations  of  Equipment  have  been  made  for  the  Handicapped? 
13.1    Coinmunlcatively  Handicapped^  . 


13  *  2    Physically  Handicapped ^ 


13 .3   Learning  Handicapped- 


13.4    Severely  Handicapped: 


What  suppleniental  educational  servicei  have  been  provided  to  assist 
the  handicapped  in  regular  vocational  programs? 


What  faeilltiashava  been  required  for  reaching  and  teaching  handi^ 
capped  studenti? 


How  does  this  program  demonstrate  cooperation  ^ith  the  business 
communi  tyl 


SIZE  DISCRIMINATION  exQrcheB  hsip  handicapped  Btud^nts  to  develop 
asBeinhly  sklllB, 


17  •     List  the  agenc^e|_Qnd^^^^ 

program  and  briefly  describe  their  ^nvolvement/servlcei 


17.1    Federal  Agencies: 


17.2    State  Agencies' 


17.3    Local  Community  (public  and  private)^ 


17*4    Private  Non-profit  Organizations^ 


17*5  Buslneas/lndustrlal: 
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17,6    Special  Intereit  Groups! 


17.7    Cttlzen  Organisations! 


18*    What  ara  tha  inajor  Strang tha  of  this  program? 


19*     What  special  characteif tstlca  or  combination  of  characteristics  have 
made  this  program  unique? 


20,     What,  la  your  coTmnunlty 'a  rasponsiveness  to.  Malnstreamingl 
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^2Tr'"^  WKat  a  re  "the"  nm  j  or  "ySrf  ler  S  t  Wt  unplHW'' vola  fiona  1'  d  eve  I  opmen  to  t 
the  hatidlcappcdt 


21,1  AdTninistrativeV 


21V2  Financial: 


21 , 3  Curriculum/Staffing; 


21.4  Conmiunityi 


22,    What  reeo"THn#ni^ttOn#  do  you  h^V#  ftft  ellniinatlng  the  barrier  in 


Results:  Reports  from  Project  Selected/ Approved  Districts 
Mainstr^aming  Practices 


The  foIloy;ing  report  reprasenti  a  compilation  of  responses  to  th€  on-^aite  StTUCtured 
Inter\/iew/^Questionnaire  (See  Appendix  B.)  conducled  in  each  participating  local  education  age 
The  preject  Adyisorj/  Committge  selected  the  partid^ting  local  education  agencies  on  the  basis  of: 

L  Evidence  of  inwolvernent  in^  and  commitment  to, 
malnstriaming  praetlcis. 

2,  Demographic  and  geographic  repreientation. 

3.  Wiilingness  to  participate. 

Letters  of  invitation  for  participation  v/ere  sent  to  the  superintendents  of  all  selected  local 
educaticn  agencies  in  January  1976,  by  Dr.  James  Fl,  Crandall,  CQodinatorj  Vocational  Education 
Research,  and  Mr.  Theodis  Hawthorne,  Coordinator,  Career  Opportunitiea  Development  Prograin, 
State  Department  of  Education/  (See  AppeiidsK  D,) 

All  districta  responded  affirmatively,  and  demoiistrated  their  interest  in  the  project  by  providing 
cordial,  cooperative  on-site  intervieM;  sessions  for  the  project  director, 

The  goal  of  this  stijdy  was  to  nnake  inforrnatiori  a 

1,  The  identification  of  significant  charactaristics  and 
/  proviiions  of  mainstrearning  thavhaiidica        in  vocational 
education. 

2- Developing  model  guidelines  for  mairiitreamln^^^ 
analyses  of  field  practices, 

3.  Preparing  a  handboolc  of  mainstreaming  practices  in 
leiected  CalifDrnia  Secondary  Schools, 

The  Strtictured  Interview/QuestionnaiTe  was  developed  from  the  guidelines  fc^r  Jdentifyiiigi 
dassifyirg  and  serving  the  handicapped  under  the  Vccational  Education  An^endrnents  of  1968  and 
-was  approw'ed,  with  mociificatlons,  by  the  project  Advisory  Coirimittee,  It  was  designed  to  lie  rci/ieywcd 
by  th€  Local  Educatian  Agency's  vocational  education  program  administrators  prior  to  a  scheduled 
on-site  intervieu;  by  the  project  director.  The  folbwing  r^ponsea  from  the  10  districts  are  illustratrve: 

1 ,  Adwiscrs'/CDcrdlnating  Cotnniittec  for  tlie  Handicapped: 

Eighty  p€r  cent  of  the  participating  local  education  agencies  had  specific  Advisory/Cocrdiriatiiig 
Coninuttees  for  the  handicapped.  Twenty  par  cent  had  handicapped  students  serving  as  mennbers- 
Coinrrents  included: 

.  1.1  We  have  a  network  with  each  feeder  school  represented  on  an  ovarall  diitrict  AdviiDry 
Coinmittee  for  the  handicapped.  The  ConiTnittee  does  not  have  handicapped  students  as  rnambers. 
NleiTiberahip  iscomprised  of  the  Coordinator  of  Special  Education^  parents  of  students  in^^olwed  and 
other  parents. 

We  plan  to  have  an  Advisory  Committee  OTganiEation  lA^here  this  committee  will  interface  with 
the  district  Vocational  education  committee.  Handicapped  Conirnunity  College  studenti  will  be 
involved  in  the  future.  This  committee  is  ad^sory;  if  we  need  help,  they  provide  it. 

Our  best  source  of  assistance  is  from  parents;  they  help  on  campus,  field  trips  and  instructicin. 
Emphasis  is  or  enhancing  opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  mainstreaming  wharever  possible* 

L2  An  Advisory  Committee  for  the  handicapped  is  being  formed  with  (representative)  parents 
for  €ach  of  the  handicapped  groups;  A  district  special  educatieu  consultant  M/ill  be  the  coordinator. 
We  have  committees  for  each  vwational  program. 

Special  education  personnel  provide  inpiit  to  thfe  committee  concerning  individual  needs, 

L3  A  connniunity  council  e3<ists  which  is  part  of  the  connprehensive  plan  in  special  education 
(CalifDrnia  Naster  Plan  in  Special  Education),  Their  recomniendatiQ-ns  will  assiit  us  in  (prowidina) 
vocational  education  for  the  handicapped.  This  committee  has  handicapped  students  as  rnembers,  in 
addition  to  parents,  administrators  and  private  school  ^rsorinei/ 

An  Adwison^*  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  handicapped  is  one  of  the'  things  w^e  are  taking 
und^f  advisement.  ' 

1.4  We  have  an  Advisory/Coordinating  Committee  for  the  handicapped;  it  does  not  have  input 
from  studirtts.  Wle  have  input  from  teachers,  Tepresiritatlves  from  employeri  (e,g,.  Air  Force  Base, 
beauty  ihop  owner,  cifaners),  school  district  personnel  (e.g.,  administratoris  Director  of  Special 


/Agency  Seiecfion 


Questionnaire 
Response 


Questionnaire 
Guidelim^ 


Advisory/ 

Coordinating 

CommittBe 


Educat ion  and  Vocalicnal  Educa  tiDn,  and  Cafeteria  Manager )  a  nd  ayencMes  (e,g, ,  Regianai  Cen  ter  (or 
Developniental  Disabilities  and  Department  o(  Vocational  Rehabilitation). 

The  W/ork'Stud^  C^rdifiatar  ii  on  the  Vocatianal  Education  Committee,  and  heSps  to  develop 
policies,  as  fellas  speak  ins  for  the  needs  of  the  handicapped.  He  also  makes  reports  concerning  the 
program  for  the  handicapped, 

1,5        do  not  hav«  a  separate  Aduisory/Coordinatina  Committee  for  the  handicapM.  district 
However,  each  wDcational  area  has  a  sub  Advisory  Comnnittee  (e,g,»  agriculture,  nursing,  howB  Hmsponses 
economics,  distributi^/eedii^ation.tradeandindustriahetc,),  each  of  which  consider  the  handicapped 
aa  they  are  inwolved  in  matnstrcamlng. 

The  main  Advisory  Cominittee  consists  of  a  fesearch  engineer,  director  of  4'H  and  uniwsity 
initruetot,  fabric  shop  oiA/ner  and  departrTient  chairmart  CurTiculum  coordinatora  and  teachers  have 
input  into  both  the  (\^ocational  Education)  Main  Advisory  and  Sub-Adviaory  Commit  tees. 

1 4  We  do  not  have  an  Adwiiory/Eoordina  ting  Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  Our  committees 
are  the  ^neral  ^^ccational  education  and  techmcal^indusirial. 

1.7  Wa  have  an  Advisory/Cwdinating  Comrnittee  for  the  handicapped.  The  membarship 
includei  the  Director  of  V(^ational  Education,  the  Dlreetor  of  the  Regional  Occupational  Program, 
the  Assistant  Director  of  Special  Education,  and  tha  Special  Education  Vocational  Counselor.  The 
Committee  meets  every  Wadngsday  mornirig  to  fulfill  the  major  goal,  "increa^  the  opportunitias  for 
the  handicapped  in  regular  wocational  education^  through  iii'Service  for  regular  vocational  edueetion, 
eliminating  architectural  barrieTi,  and  assisting  the  regular  teaehera  in  mainstreaming  the 
handicapped,  '  , 

We  ha\^e  a  Project  Tecfiniciani^ho  interviews  teachers,  checks  architectural  barriers,  and  assists 
in  detarminiiig  how  the  eKceptional  student  can  be  lerved  moat  efficiently. 

The  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Handicapped  coordinatei  iti  policies  and  requirements  with 
those  of  the  Vocationaj  Education  Advisory  Conimitt^e.  Some  of  the  personnel  hold  Joint 
fnembarships.  The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  is  m  meniber  of  the  Adyisory  Coordinatii^g 
Cornmittae  for  the  Haiidicapp^d.  and  serves 
Vocational  Educaiicin, 

1 J  We.have  an  AdyiiQr^/Coordinating  Committ 
eludes  la^  cilliens  from  the  communitVj  school  administratDrs,.  business  leaders  and  handicappad        -  ■ 
students  Jts  roies  and  functioria  are  to  make  recomr^ 
arrangamcnts,  such  as  planning  schools,  locations,  designi,  cosii,  etc. 

The  Advisors'  Comniittee  for  the  Handicappad  cocrdinates  its  policies  and  requiremerits 
through  the  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Committee;  articulatiofi  occurs  through  the  C^rdinatcr 
of  Occupational  Education  for  th^  Handicapped  and  his  liaison  activities. 

1.9  We  have  one  w/orking  comnnittee  eorripniad  of  buiinaisrien,  parenti,  ipeeial  educatign  staff 
and  the  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education,  Campus^wide  monthly  meetings  are  held. 

The  California  Association  for  NeurolotfcaJly  Handicapped  has  emphasised  Career/ Vocational 
education,  and  meets  with  each  campus.  In  addition  to  prograni  advice,  they  provide  input  for 
project  propcsala  and  integration  for  work  ejcperience. 

The  AdwisoriF  CoinmSttae  for  the  I^ndicapped  has  not  coordinated  its  policies  and  requiranrients 
with  the  vocational  education  adwHsory  committees.  HoM/ev^r,  the  coordinator  of  wocational 
educatton  and  the  work  experience  curriculum  group  meet  monthly,  and  there  is  special  education 
articulation  developed  through  these  seasions. 

1.10  The  district  does  have  an  ^^Advisory/Coordinating  Committee  the  handicapped. 
Handicapped  students  ara  invited  to  sit  in  On  a  gallon,  but  are  net  members.  The  CoordinatQr  of 
Special  Educatian  Work-Study  Is  tha  Chalrrnan.  Other  conrimunity  ageneiea  and  businesses 
represeiitad  are:  California  State  Departrrient  of  Rehabilitatien,  ManpoWer  Agency  (CETA)»  Bank  of 
Ariiefk:a  (Rep.  Chambar  of  Commereajp  Regional  Occupation  Program,  Delinquency  Prevention^ 
County  Probation  Dept.,  County  SpecW  Education  progimmsi  Wells  Fargo  ftink.  County 
Department  cf  Social  Weifarei  Avco  Savings,  US,  Civil  Semce  (Examiner)  and  Military  PersonR^l 
(Staffing  Specialist  )* 

Rciponsibilities  include  commuriitv  public  relations;  publicity  to  acquaint  employers  m\h  the 
program;  iiicreased  family  supi^rt;  identific^tipn  of  special  probkms;  orientation  through  field  trips; 
recommendatioiis  on  goals  and  objectives, 

The  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  Work-Study  li  a  n^nnber  of  the  district  Career  Education 
Advniory  Connmittei,  and  helps  to  coordinate  policies. 

2.  Surveys  mnd/&t  Evaluatlo^st 
I  _  SiMrveys/ 
24  We  ha\^  ^Mid  both  surveys  and  avaluati&ns  at  the  local  school  leveL  Our  local  organisation  for  Eualuatiotts 
^Jha  retarded  haj  surveyed  job  oppprtunities,  The  Ajnerican  tatitute  of  Research  haE  conducted 
neads  assassn^nte  and  market  analyses  for  tha,  handicapped. 

Our  ichool  district  conducts  surveys  directly  through  personal  contact  with  employees  and  in 
Advisory  Corsmittee  meetings.  VJm  are  one  of  17  Metropolitan  Stetiatical  Areas,  and,  therefore,  ha^e 
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survey  data  available  for  all  Tnajbr  areas  of  employmant. 

2.2  We  conducted  a  foUowy-up  of  our  Educable  Mentally  Ritarded  Graduates  in  1965. 

Z.3  We  have  not  conducted  any  surveys,  however.  Personal  contacts  with  employers  are 
conducted  continually.  We  um  the  American  River  Collage  survey  conducted  a  few  yean  ago, 
which  provided  compreh  ensive  intorrnation  concerning  Job  cpportLinities  for  the  handicapped. 

We  are  also  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Employment  Development  Dipartment,  which  provides 
inforrnation  on  supply  and  demand. 


PARTIALLV  BLIND  student  repairs  turntabls  during  an  on  campus  pr^' 
occupational  cla MS  in  electronics. 


Advisory/Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped 
Districti  Reporting 


Table  I 


1.  Eighty  per  cant  of  the  participating  iDcal' education  agencies  had  Advisory/Coordmating 
Cnyncila  for  the  handicapped. 

2.  Seventy  p€r  cent  of  the  participating  Ipcal  education  agencies  had  conriniunity/buiinesi 
representatives  on  their  Advisory/Coordinating  Council  for  the  Handicapped. 

3,  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  participating  local  education  agencies  had  parents  serving  as  menribef  i  of 
their  ^dvisory/Cocrdinating  Council  for  the  Handicapped. 

4,  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  participating  local  education  ag^nci^s  had  handicapped  students  as 
memberi. 


2.4  We  have  conducted  both  lurveyi  and  (ullo\A/up  i^ualudiUins,  We  use  the  informalinn 
furnished  by  American  River  Collegia  whi^h  has  prDyided  comprehaniive  data  on  employment 
opportunities  (or  the  handicapped.  A  distrtet  developed  questionnaire  is  used  in  our  Title  VI  A 
Search  and  Serve  project,  Carmr  Skllt^  0$mhpment  Pr^ram  (for  drop-outsi  ages  14*21), 

2.5  We  have  conducted  surveys  mti  ivalgations;  gye  assess  ennployrTient  opportunities  (or 
handicapped  youth  and  adults,  The  WorH^EKperience  Coordinator  does  this  for  all  itudenti  as  a 
requirement  tor  mainst reaming.  {Wa  af«  required  to  hawrg  ajob  market  analysii  for  the  handicapped 
populatieri  to  ditermine  voeational  prograin  needs;  many  of  the  handicapped  students  are  in  the 
Regional  Occupationa!  Program*  Our  jab  m^rNet  analyses  coniist  ofi 

L  IdaniificatiQn* 

2,  Analirses  (e.g.,  air  basgj  warehoiJiing*  child  care  center,  clothing  sales;  60  handicapped  stu^ 
dents  in  thia  progTam  ®  12.20  an  hout  for  14  hours;  140  students  In  full-time  ennployinent  during 
sumrncr), 

3.  Aisesament  of  effectivenesi  of  program  by  teacher  (via  diagnoses  and  treatment  analyses). 


Surveys/ 
Eyaluations 


Job  Market 
Analysis 
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Per  cant  of  handicappGd  being  mainstraamed  in  vocatiori^I  education 
(as  coRipared  with  total  vccational  student  populatiori  *100%') 
by  reporting  districts  as  follow§i 

\ 

Table  II 


1%  2%  3%  4%  5%  6% 


2.6  We  have  not  conducted  any  surveys  or  evaluations,  We  are  planning  to  do  this  (e.g.  ^  referrals 
and  identification  system,  employment  opportunities,  effectiveness  of  methods^  etc),  but,  at  this 
time,  we  are  only  in  the  discussion  staggs, 

2.7  Yes,  Infornnally/  Our  vocational  counselor  stumps  the  community,  looking  for  training 
slalions  and  jobs.  We  conduct  follow-up  surveys  of  our  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  one  and  two 
years  after  graduation,  We  novv  have  eight  years  of  data  on  file.  Through  legislative  changes,  we  now 
serve  the  more  severely  disabled, 

2M  ViS,  we  have  data  bariks  on  numerous  program  componentSi  This  activity  is  the 
responsibility  of  our  Evaluation  and  Research  Office. 

2.9  Work  eKperience  dpfcialists  meet  with  the  chamber  of  commerce;  surveys  are  conducted 
yearly  for  the  total  vocational  education  program  to  determine  employer  sntisfaction,  In  1975,  the 
d^trict  completed  a  five-year  follow-up  of  bandicapped  in  which  we  discovered  movement  up  the 
"career  ladder'*  (e.g, ,  pereentage  going  to  coITege/trade  schools:  0%  in  1969;  42%  in  1974!  18  graduates 
in  1969;  58  graduates  in  1974),  Currently,  325  handicapped  atudents  are  being  mainatreamed  in 
vocational  education, 

2.10  Mr,  Hawthorne  (State  Coniultant 'Special  Education)  and  Dr,  Mayer  (Associate  Professor 
of  Special  EducBtion,  Califomia  State  University^  Los  Angeles)  conducted  a  survey  for  career 
development  information  for  role  and  function  definitioni,  as  related  to  the  California  Master  Plan  for 
Special  Education, 

In  1973*74  of  the  mvm  Educationally  Handicapped  Students  who  gfaduated,  six  were  employed, 
and  the  Dther  one  wm  taking  training  in  Vocational  Education. 

Of  the  12  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  graduated  in  1973-74,  10  were  employed,  and  two  are 
continuing  education  in  a  cornmunity  college.  Total  1973-74  Learning  Handicapped  graduates:  19; 
total  employed:  16,  Additionally,  one  hearing  Impaired  graduate  is  employed  in  a  savings  and  loan 
office;  one  orthopedically  handicapped  attending  community  college;  and  one  accountant  trainee 
nursing  home  (projected  administrative  trainee  for  hospital). 


Follow-up 
Suweys 


Surueys 


Career 

DevGlopment 

Success 


3i  Recruitment  and  Promotional  Activities  Used  to  Reach  Handicapped  Perions, 
Potential  EmplDyers;  To  Develop  Community  Pan^^ 

3.1  We  prepare  newspaper  articlcSi  letters  to  private  schooiSi  other  school  districts  and 
community  agencies,  The  Speciai  Education  Ad visoiv  Committee  provides  inter-  and  intra- 
communication  opportunities, 

One  of  the  most  effective  is  the  person'to-person  approach  used  by  the  teaching  staff.  We  have 
assistance  from  the  Career  Centers  in  each  school,  particularly  concerning  student  involvement, 
Others  included  in  the  communication  network  are  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  the  Community  College  and  the  Regional  Occupational  Program, 

3.2  The  Work  Experience  Coordinator  for  the  Handicapped  speaks  to  business  and  industrial 
leaders  concerning  student  placement;  the  physically  handicapped  go  to  the  Occupational  Training 
Program  for  yard  care  and  maintenance. 

We  are  articulating  our  program  with  the  Community  College,  (e,g,»  Communicatively 
Handicapped  and  Learning  Disabilities). 

I  3,3  Knocking  on  doors;  articles  in  newspapers  (including  ARC);  Air  Force  Base  information 
booklet,  slide  presentatjoni  to  Kiwanis,  Wisemen,  Pacific  Telephone,  school  administratofs; 
meetings  with  personnel  directors  and  the  State  Peraonnel  Board, 

3.4  Involvement  by  the  Adyisory  Board—but  we  are  opposed  to  the  ^entification  of  handicapped 
-—preferring  to  emphasize  strengths  in  a  "true  mainstreaming  sense,'*  Speaking  to  civic  clubs, 
including  Civitan. 

3.5  All  freshmen  are  required  to  complete  a  semester  of  career  exploration  classes.  High  schools 
have  career  centers  which  are  utilised  by  handicapped  students.  We  have  a  speakers  bureau 
organized  by  the  Director  of  Special  Education.  The  Coordinator  of  Vc^ational  Education  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Three-hundred^and^one  (301)  articles  on  vocational  education  (including  mainstreaming)  have 
teen  printed  in  the  local  newspaper.  Radio  and  television  vocationai  education  programs,  including 
student  dlscusiions,  have  been  presented, 

A  member  of  the  District  Vocational  Advisory  Committee  organized  and  introduced  weekly 
radio  presentations,  covering  all  facets  of  opportunities  and  programs  for  the  handicapped  in  our 
schools,  I 

3.6  Presentations  through  the  mass  media  (e.g.,  televisionj  radio  and  newspaper),  Tiie  Director 
of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  and  Special  Education  speaks  to  service  clubs,  Good  expor^fire  and 
assistance  through  Lions  (blind  and  visually  impaired),  and  the  Kiwanis  (Committee  for  thd 
Handicapped),  j 

3.7  Setting  up  on^the-^job  training  stations  in  the  community  (e,g,,  convaiescent  homesj  Sears, 
commercial  display  department  and  custodial;  Regional  Occupational  Program— housekeeping,  \ 
etc.),  and  reporting  on  these  activities.  * 
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HOMEWAHD  BOLJISD  van  transporlB  training  center  $tudents  back  to  their 
famiU&B, 


The  Vocational  Counselor  and  administrators  belong  and  report  to  eivic  organizations  (e.g-j 
Rotary), 

3.8  Th€  School  Nurse  helps  in  the  referral  system;  the  teachers  are  extremely  helpfuL  The 
Advisory  Committee,  with  representatives  from  labor  unions,  contacts  employers  with  the  questions, 
"Can  you  use  these  people?'*;  and  "What  kind  of  training  is  needed?" 

The  Coordinator  of  Oceupational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  serves  on  Advisory 
Committees  for  the  Community  Coileges  and  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employing  the 
Handicapped- 

3.9  The  placement  Specialist  is  involved  in  full-time  canvassing  for  training  stations  and  jobs.  The 
diitrict  has  Work  Experience  Counselors  who  work  full-time  with  the  handicapped,  and  are  in  close 
liaison  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  =  The  district  also  has  an  active  program  vwth  the 
Compfehensive  Emploj/ment  Training  Act  during  the  summer,  anda  ccwperative  agreement  with  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

3. 10  Vocatianal  education  funds  are  used  to  film  Work-Study  activities;  the  Advisory  Committee 
seeks  employment,  and  acts  as  an  advocate  for  the  prc^an^.  The  eoordinator  of  Sj^cial  Education» 
Work-Study,  speaks  to  service  clubs.  District  staff  promote  the  programs  by  **word  of  mouth.'' 

4.  Job  Market  Analyses  for  the  Handtcappedi  None  of  the  participating  districts  reported 
using  formal  job  market  analyses  for  handicapped: 

4.1  We  have  conducted  informal  analyses»  but  not  as  sophisticated  as  for  regular  vocational 
education.  The  local  ARC,  American  Institute  of  Research  and  Goodwill  have 
articulation/communication  with  the  County  Office,  Teachers  provide  person-to^person  analyses, 
and  analyze  on  campus  jobs. 

4.2  The  IMor  k^Experience  Coordinator  has  contacted  and  worked  with  all  businesses  in  the  area, 
and  has  placed  handicapped  students  in  appropriate  work-training  stations. 

4.3  American  River  College  has  conducted  a  comprehensive  survey  of  entry 4evel  jobs,  what 
types  6f  handicapped  students  employers  would  accept,  and  who  the  employers  were  who  would 
accept  what  handicaps. 

4.4  American  River  College  survey  and  informal  contacts  by  our  staff. 

4.5  Job  market  analyses  have  been  conducted  as  components  of  the  regular 'vbcationcii 
education  prograni.  The  analyses  are  conducted  as  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
teachers  of  mainstreamed  students  develop  job  opportunities  through  community  surveys, 

A  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  for  the  Handicapped  Searches  out  Jobs  and  develops  job 
interviewing  skills.  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  pays  for  the  EMR  student  service;  Special  Education 
pays  for  the  services  to  the  Educationally  Handicapped. 

4.6  The  need  has  been  discussed  in  our  district;  we  are  in  the  planning  stages. 
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4  J  We  have  not  Conducted  a  Job  market  analysis  for  the  handicapped  InfonriAf  wahave  found 
that  the  Educable  Mahtally  Ritarded  student  i§  more  readily  accepted;  the  ''obviouiL^  handicapped" 
are  not  as  readily  placed. 

The  Educable  Mentally^  Retarded  have  been  most  successful  in  the  Btm  hospitals.  Less 
acceptance  has  been  gtnerattd  in  restaurant  work.  Convaleieent  hoipitajs  art  our  best  markit. 
Landscaping  and  maintenance  crewi  for  large  apartment  complexes  work  weU  ^hm  properly 

SUp€FVii€d. 

4.8  We  hav€  not  conducted  a  formal  market  sun/ey.  Our  expirience  indicates  thit  the  Educable 
Mentally  Ritarded  are  the  most  r€adily  placid. 

4  j  We  do  not  make  siparate  job  market  analyses  for  the  handicapped.  W«  \mk  to  Job  market 
sun/eys, 

The  County  Regional  Occupational  Prc^mm  is  deviloping  an  extensive  survey.  With  the 
emphasis  on  mainstreamlngp  we  don't  make  it  a  point  to  Identify  students  as  handicapped  for  special 
jobs— but  emphasiie  the  skills  and  interests  of  the  individual. 

4.10  A  job  market  analysis  is  continuous,  and  is  a  major  reiponsibility  of  thi  C^rdinator  of 
Special  Education  Work'Study, 

It  is  somewhat  easier  to  place  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  than  Laaming  PtBablad  primarily 
because  the  curriculum  is  better  devilopcd  (for  Work-Study),  and  m  have  more 
admlniitrative/prosram  flexibility.  After  graduation,  student  progresa  is  follow#d  for  two  years. 
Hopefully,  the  community  college  will  be  helping  us  in  this  phase. 
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5,  Methods,  Tools  and  Techniques  Used  to  Identic  and  Classi^  SpeeURte  Prablema  of 
IndMdual  Students:  All  districts  reported  using  formaliied  methods,  tools  and  techniques  for 
tdentitying  and  classiftHng  individual  students, )r 

5.1  Psychologicali  medical,  social  and  academic  histories  are  compiled  on  f^ch  student.  A 
battery  of  psychological  and  ability  tests  is  adniinist^red.  Obsimtion  of  students  ?n  class  and  on 
campus  on-the-job  training  provides  additianal  information  concerning  the  itudentl  ri«gds,  interests 
and  abilities,  The  students  are  then  placed  in  the  community  through  the  Work  E.^periince  Program, 

52  The  high  schobi  Counseling  DepartiTient  and  the  School  Psychologist  proW^#  direction  for 
program  development  and  criterion' referenced  tests. 

Counseling  in  career  clusters  and  interest  areas  has  been  initiated;  vocitionaj  and  work 
evaluation  is  conducted. 

S  J  The  Admissions  and  Discharge  Committee  compietes  a  full  diagnostic-pre#criptive  workup 
which  includes  psychological  services'  (g,g,,  Weehsler),  academic  testing  {^'4^%  Wide  Hange 
Achievement  Test)  and  placement  recommendations, 

5.4  Counselors  help  the  Aurally  Handicapped  student  to  move  into  the  worW  of  work.  The 
Coordinator  of  Work'Study  assists  in  programming  study-work  elements,  Placimi^t  diagnosis  is  a 
continuing  process. 

The  EHA  VI  B  Project  provides  additional  support.  Academic  levels,  interests  ind  abilities  are 
ditermined  by  the  teachers.  The  Career  Development  class  assists  by  testing  for  intf  Wts  (JOB-O). 
The  Work-Study  Coordinator  and  the  teachers  develop  methods,  tools  and  technlqu^^  for  identiftnng 
specific  needs,  and  designing  programs  for  individual  students.  ' 

5.5  Special  Education  teachers  administer  aptitude  and  personality  inventoriigi.  Official  health^ 
records,  standardized  tests,  teacher  observations,  diagnostic  testa,  reeommendatioVii  by  licensed 
practitioners  and  integrated  (vocational)  subject  matter  are  used  in  the  indMUusll^ation  of 
instruction. 

Additional  academic  provisions  include  team  teaching  in  s^ciai  programs  and  th^  wse  of  special 
instructional  materials. 

The  district  has  modified  the  student-teacher  ratio  to  provide  speeial  attention      aisistance  to 
the  handicapped.  Special  counseling  is  also  provided.  ^ 

5.6  Counieling  servicis  are  provided  for  the  students  and  their  families.  Diagnostic  and 
evaluation  tools  are  prepared  and  utilized  within  the  instruction/training  program,  Education  testing  is 
conducted  to  determine  academic  levels,  interests  and  abilities,  . 

Vocational  and/or  work  evaluation  is  conducted  in  the  classroom  and  the  worh-eKperience 
program, 

5.7  A  psychologist  is  in  each  schooL  We  use  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Committee 
prcxedures  with  an  end-of-year  evaluation  for  every  student  in  all  Special  Educationj  pirograms. 

We  have  famlly^parent  weekly  meetings  with  the  Educable  Mentally  Retardid^  and  a  special 
counseling  group  has  been  developed  for  parents  (other  handicaps  as  needed).  T^^cher-parent 
conferences  are  required  for  all  handicapped,  Students  are  referred  to  the  Work  Training  Section  for 
evaluation  and  pri'vocational  training. 

5.8  Personnel  are  occupationally/ vocationally  oriented.  Our  occupational  ctnters  are  (1) 
diagnostic/prescriptive;  and  (2)  college-oriented.  The  Regional  Occupational  Center  provides  good 
support  to  our  program  for  the  handicapped. 
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5.9  We  haye  a  Skill  Development  and  Discovtry  Cenlur  tor  viH'istional  education,  which  includes  Skill 

the  handicapped  to  gs^aniine  the  worker's  role  through  poteniiAl^  interest,  selection  of  area  of  work,  Davehpnmnl 
and  placement  in  exploratory  mode  in  which  the  studtm  maintains  a  diary  of  "Joe  Smith*s"  skills. 

This  prescription  (or  skills  "hits  with  96  per  mnt  accurac^i'^  Ncause  the  weakest  areas  for  the 
handicapped  were  In  phyiical  and  manual  skills.  ' 

We  researehid  rnethodf  and  materials  and  secured  Singer^  JEV'S  and  Val  Par  systems  to  obtain 
student  assesimenti.  In  addition  to  the  Skill  Development  mi  Diilcovery  Center,  each  high  school 
has  a  ConnprehenBive  Career 'Center, 

5.10  Work  ei/aluations  include  eye,  hand,  foot  cooedinnliOTi;  clerical  tasks;  oral  instructions; .  Work 
written  instructions;  following  recipes,  etn.  Eualuations 

Parent^teachers  and  student  conferences  are  htid  with  Special  Education  and  regular  teachers 
both  on  and  off  carnpus  (e.g.,  auto  mechanics,  trade  and  lndwsfcry^  regional  occupational  pr^rami 
and  community  CDllege). 


6.  Multi-disciplinary  Teatn  Review  for  Stud^nti' 

(Each  of  the  10  participating  districts  reportecl  that  they  had  a  multi^disciplinary  team  review 
for  students.): 

6.1  Teachers  review  all  students  twice  a  year.  The  Pss^chologlst  prescribes  a  program  th rough  the 
Admissions  and  Discharge  Committee,  Students  identified  for  the  Learning  Disabilities  Group  have  a 
45-day  program  "try  out"  period. 

In  the  prograrn  for  the  multi-handicapped,  a  Special;  Tfritrapstj  SF«cial  Education  teacheri, 
^  Psychdiogist  and  Career/Vocational  teachers  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  each  student, 

One  schcNDl  has  an  education  committee  (EHA-VIB)  tp  idinMrfy  the  needs  (of  the  students)^  and  to 
flexibly  program  for  these  needs. 

6.2  The  Admissions  and  Discharge  Committee  (compti^ed  of  the  Psychologist,  Nurse,  Program 
Specialist,  Communication  Specialist,  Building  Adminiptr^lor  and  fceaehers)  initially  identify  student 
'needs; ■  ' 

...  .  The  PrograiTi  - Specif  prepairatiQri  of  ttihatrt^   objectives,  and  re^news  m 

individuars  progress  three  times  a  year,  At  the  end  qf  the  y^afi  ia  progress  review  for  each  student  is 
presented  to  the  Admissions  and  Discharge  Commiiteey 

6.3  The  progrartis  have  a  multi-dlsciglinari;  team  r^yi^^  te  thf^^  Edueational 
Assessmerit  Servici,  utiliiing  the  School  AppraW  Teams  [i.e.p  eac^  Includes  an 
administrator,  school  psycholbgiit,  nurse  and  otheTS  as  ti«ed^d). 

6.4  This  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  California  Misw  Plan  for  Special  Education.  A 
prescription  is  prepared  for  each  student  in  the  Maiter  Plan  Schoo!  (one  high  schooi  has  been  so 
designated),  ' 

"  6.5  Student  progreisis  reviewed  through  the  Admiestoini  and  Discharge  Committecj  and  change 
of  prograrn  or  school  is  made  as  needed.  Review  Is  also  c  conduc  ted  informally  through  the  Speciai  and 
yocatlonal  Education  teachers  roneeming  studenti'  malnstriaming  program  needs. 

6.6  As  a  Comprehensive  Planning  Agency  (A  Califofnia  Master  Plan  for  Special  Education 
participant),  the  district  is  required  to  have  Schoor Appraisal  Teams  plan,  implement  and  evaluate 
programs  and  students.  Students  are  reassessed  at  least  bvannually, 

6.7  An  end^of-year  review  is  provided  for  every  f  tuden t  in  t  ht  program.  The  review  team  consists 
of  the  Vocational  Counselor,  Speech  Therapist,  admlmsCrator  and  teacher(s)^, 

6.8  An  on^goins,  informal  process  of  review  involves  the  counselors,  Mainsireaming  counselors^ 
teachers,  parents  and  students. 

6.9  The  multi-disciplinary  team  review  includes: 

Assessment:  (Self-awareness). 

Aptitude:  CATS,  SAAS,  Psycholosteal  Profile. 

VALPAR  and  Purdue  Pegboard. 

IntereBt:  JOB  O,  COPS,  Picture  Inierest  Survey,  PIBS, 

Pre''employnient.' 

Cluster  Exphraton:  Field  tripa,  slidiss  gtid  films, 
/nferuieu;  S^iV/s;  Personal  Data  Sheetan^ 
Activity  Packet  for  Application,  ^ 
Mock  interview^ 
Afoc^  Telephone. 

ClaBSTQom  Trammg:  Video,  slides,  audbtape,  (specific 
occupation  and  general  skills;  k.U^^  making  change,  basic  math* 
adding  in  columns),  mock^up,  on-the-job  Iraining  (Regional 
Occupational  Program,  exploratory^  work  experiences  and 
industrial  arts). 
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Recordi: 

6.10  The  prografTi  has  a  multi'disciplinary  team  review 
through  the  Admissions  and  Discharge  Committee.  Each 
school  ha$  cage  stafflngs  with  guidance  personnel,  teachers  and 
others.  Other  functioning  committees  include-  Regional 
Occupational  Program  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (eligbility, 
service,  etc).  EKcelknt  cooperation  with  all  components. 
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1.  Methods  for  DeNrmltting  the  Aceoinplishment  of  Student  Goals^ 

7.1  This  district  use  ^  syitem  of  performance  objectivea.  The  Admiiiions  and  Discharge 
Committee  determines  students*  functioning  levelf  and  the  subsequent  special  services  needed. 

7.2  We  use  prg»  to  post^test  analyses  of  gains  of  behavioral  objeetivei.  We  analyze  why  students 
placed  off  campus  are  succeeding.  (The  Fullerton  Employer  Evaluation  Check  List  is  used). 

7.3  The  School  Appraisal  Team  reviews  all  referra]s_  vMthin  a  school,  and  makes 
racommandatipni  regarding  §uch  referrals.  In  conducting  its  responsibilities,  the  team  obtains 
necessary  individual  studies  from  professional  specia 

An  Educational  Assessment  Service  reviews  the  referrals  for  in-depth  studies  from  the  School 
Appraisal  Teams ,  from  parents  and  from  other  sourcei.  The  E.A,S,  then  makes  appropriate  recom' 
medationSi  arid  periodically  assesses  proaress^     -  -  :  ■  v :  v 

;  ;  i\  :7,4  Wq  determine  why  an  IndividuaiUtudent  has  accomplished  higher  goal  by  working  with  each, 

^  kno^ng  hl^^her  i  checking  higher  progress.;  ^^^^^^.^^^^ 

^  v  SUidgnts  cannot  proceed  until  they  have  complebd  niinimal  competencies  the. 

vDcatiohal  subject  W€as;  the^  m^  (e.gM  tyNng, 

,  ^agfieultura  production^  0  horticulturet  nursing,  trade  arid  md  : :   f  / 

■  The  deter  L^/^y  a  student  accqmpiished  goals  is  the  analysis  of  the  match  to  his/her 

-..  job  placement. ■  -  ,         '  \;: 

7£  A  review  of  students'  progress  is  conducted  by  the  initructors  (e.g.,  metal  shops— assistance 
by  the  instruction  and  the  director).  The  student  is  accountable  and  responsible  for  behavior. 
Individualized  assistance  is  the  moat  im^portant  aspect  for  promoting  Mainstreaming.  The  teacher 
responds  to  those  who  can  eKpress  their  needs, 

7.7  At  the  end  of  the  y^ar^  reviews  are  conducted  to  determirie  progi^sSi  and  program  elements 
are  revised  as  needed.  New  strategies  are  designed  for  individual  students,  and  next  year's  program  is 
planned.  - 

7.8  Instructors  at  the  Regwnal  Occupational  Center,  or  the  Regional  Occupational  Program 
Center  assess  that  the  student  is  ready  for  employment. 

7.9  Yes*  we  are  after  process  rather  than  product,  quality  rather  than  quantity— through 
individualized  behavioral  approaches,  weekly  progress  reports  from  employers  and  supervisors,  and 
on- the  Job  visitations!  The  ralated  instruction  package  articulates  education  to  work  skills, 

7.10  YeSi  formal  planning  begins  at  the  ninth  grade  when  the  Coordinator  of  Special  Education, 
Work-Study,  visits  each  Junior  high  school  and  advises  the  students  on  work-study  and  work  training 
opportunities.  He  works  with  students,  parents  and  school. 

Individual  goals  are  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  continuous  progress  reviews 
determine  whether  or  not  student  is  meeting  the  objectives. ' 

S.  Provisions  for  Vocational  Education  ^^P^  and  Special  Education  Personnel  to 

,  Plan/Program  for  Students:  Of  the  10  participating  districts,  nine  reported  that  they  had  provision 
for  the  yocational  education  and  special  education  personnel  to  plan/program  for  students 

8  j  The  director  maintains  records  for  the  district;  Vocational  and  Special  Education  teachers 
cooperatively  design,  implement  and  evaluate  the  program  at  the  school  level  (e.g.,  business 
■  education,  autoshop,  etc.),  \  ■ 

'  to  individual  students,  or  entire  Special  Education  classes 

through  integrative  and/or  special  clas$  instruction. 

;  8.2  Provisions  include  formal  case  staffing.  Program  planning,  revisions  and/or  modifications  and 
recard-keepirig,  including  individual  program  plan,  :  . 

;  V  8         Vocational  Specialist  for  th#  handicapped  meets  with  the  School  Appraisal  Team  and  the 
Educaliona)  Assessment  SerMlce  to  recommend  student  placement  in  vocalional  programs  and  work 
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84  The  Aurilly  Handicapped  have  their  own  provisions.  Within  the  schooISi  provisions  are  made 
for  curriculum  planning*  regular  work  eKperience  and  industrial  arts,  The  handicapped  are  integrated 
info  the  Regional  Occupational  Program* 

8.5  Formal  caae  gtaffing,  counseling,  testing,  diagnoses  and  tutoring  are  offered  in  the 
Adolescent' Child  Study  Center,  Program  planning  (including  designing  objectives,  planning  activities 
and  explanation  of  evaluation  processes)*  and  record-keeping  (Including  individual  program  plan)  are 

performed. 

8.6  The  Resource  Specialist  program  providei  instructional  planning,  special  Instruction,  tutorial 
^isistanci  and  other  services  to  individuals  in  regular  classrooms  and  special  programs  in  each 
i^hodl. 

Programs  are  computerised  for  special  education.  Provisions  include  formal  case  staffing* 
Program  revisions  and/or  modifications  are  made  twice  yearly.  Record-keeping  and  monitoring 
irj^^iud^s  idividual  program  plan, 

8.7  The  Committee  is  attempting  to  overcome  articulation/communication  problems  by 
di^V^loping  strategies.  !n  one  high  schoolt  the  Vocational  Education  teachers  require  case  staffing  of 
handicapped  students  before  they  accept  them  into  vocational  classes.  Deaf  students  have  an 
interpreter,  who  accompanies  them  into  auto^b^y  and  building/trades  classes. 

8.S  The  Counselor  in  Occupational  Education  for  Special  Schools  meets  with  Special  Education 
l^lichers  and  irtstructors  from  the  Regional  Occupational  Center  to  identify  referrals,  and  develop 
pifogram  plans  for  indlviduai  students. 

He  also  provides  for  iiidividual  referrals  to  rehabilitation  services  during  their  last  school  year,  to 
jpTOvndt  prostheses  and  other  support  systems,  as  needed. 

8.9  Formal  sessions  are  held  twice  a  month  at  the  district  level;  each  campus  operates  Informally. 
jMonies  are  allocated  to  individual  campuMs  for  mainstreaming  the  handicapped  into  Vocational 
Idly  cation. 

8.10  Ves»  itudents  are  pre^scheduled  for  the  neKt  semester  through  a  review  of  progress  by 
Vocational  and  Special  Education  teachers.  The  next  steps  are  determined  through  teacher^student 
panning  sessions. 

Pfe  vocational  visits  are  made  to  the  Regional  Occupational  Program  by  student  groups  so  both 
th"^  R.O.P,  staff  and  the  students  can  plan  for  the  next  semester. 
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9.  Pre-service  and  In-Service  OpportuniHes  Provided  for  Teachers  Who  Work  with 
th^  Handicapped:  (Pre^service  involvement  was  minimal.  All  but  one  district  reported  in-service 
inMOlvement,): 

9.1  Teachers  have  been  involved  in  curriculum  development  for  two  months  during  the  summer: 
(Por  schooUlevei  programs,  auto  shop  teacher  and  Special  Education  teacher  modified  auto  shop 
curticuium;  business  education  teacher  worked  with  Special  Education  teachers  to  design  a  district- 
kv«l  curriculum.) 

9  J  Consultants  from  Engleman^Becker  Associates,  Grolier  Education  Corporation  and  Career  ■ 
Ectycation  have  cDnducted  in-service  sessions  for  Special  Education  personnel. 
9  J  None, 

9.4  Participation  was  established  in  the  Kern  High  School  District  Career  Trairdng  Center  EHA 
7\th  VI  B  Dissemination  Project,  Twenty^five  tool  boxes  for  Special  Education  teachers  wfire 
piUErchased,  and  weekly  in-service  sessions  were  conducted  for  selected  teachers  of  the  Learning 
Handicapped  to  teach  thern  how  to  do  vocational  projects.  Teachers  also  attended  a  conference  held 
by  City  Municipal  utilities, 

9  j  District  personnel  attended  State  Department  Vocational  Education  workshops*  and/driver 
U^ining  in-service  for  Special  Education  teachers.  Home  economics  teachers  are  sent  to  Oakland 
{m4  other  areas)  to  study  programs  for  the  culturally  dlMdvantaged  and  handicapped.  / 

9.6  Between  training,  travel  and  related  in-service  costs,  the  district  spends  about  $5000. 
P^raonnel  meet  once  monthly,  and  travel  to  and  bring  in  specialists  from  other  places  (e.g!,  Car^^er 
Training  Center,  Kern  High  School  District;  Team  Learning,  Castro  Valley;  Rural  Special  Education, 
Lignitej  South  Dakota).  A  two-week  training  program  is  sponsored  through  Humboldt/State 
Univifsity.  .  ^ 

9.7  In-Service  was  conducted  through  county-directed  EHA.VI  B  project.  Two/one-day 
workshops  for  32  vocational  teachers  were  also  held.  The  goal  is  to  increase  au/ar^ness  and 
understanding  of  handicapped  students'  needs  in  Vocational  Education  and  related  services. 
Dramatic  presentitions  by  employers  of  the  handicapped  were  made, 

9 J  In-service  education  is  accomplished  through  mainstreaming  apprpaches.  Career 
Cwnseiors  work  directly  with  teachers  to  provide  internal  support.  The  emphasii  Is  on  identifying 
and  dtveloping  a  support  system. 

9.9  No  pre-service  involvement  was  initiated.  In-service  Is  conducted  by  campus  administrators, 
who  have  the  Special  Educator  U/ork  Experience  Counselor  meet  with  teachers  once  a  week.  This 
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provides  both  input  and  interest  In  Vocational  Education  for  the  handicapped. 

9.10  In-service  sessions  are  conducted  on  Career  Education  for  the  handlcappedr  The 
Coordinator  of  Special  Education  Work*Study  speaks  to  new  teachers  and  conduct  siri'Scrvice  on  a 
one'to^one  basis. 

Individuals  and  groups  are  taken  to  work  stations  in  the  field  to  operarionally  plan  "study"  to 
coordinate  with  work.  Teachers  have  also  been  Involved  with  State  Driver's  Education  (EHA^VIB) 
Workshopit  and  the  Career  Training  Center  Disiemination  (Kern  High  School  Districl  EHA-VIB)* 

Vocational  educators  have  been  sent  to  conferences  on  eHCeptlonal  children  youth. 


10.  Modification  of  Schedules  for  Faculty  and/or  Students  i  (All  districts  r^portgd  using 
modifications  of  schedules  for  (acuity  and/or  students  j: 

10.1  Emphasis  is  on  complete  fleKibility;  teachers  are  encouraged  to  devQlop  cooperative 
prograrTis  between  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education  for  Individual  studenTs  Including 
arranging  for  jobs. 

Jobs  come  first,  academics  second.  We  are  becoming  increasingly  involved  with  the  Cornrriunity 
Collaga  Enabler  Program. 

10.2  Special  courses  for  the  handicapped  have  been  established  in  landscaping,  Skilled  (outside) 
people  Wiare  employed  to  teach  them.  Several  handicapped  students  were  placed  in  auto  shop,  and 
special  performance  objectives  were  developed.  An  aide  was  employed  to  institute  a.  3:1  ratio. 

We  have  identified  special  needs  and  bought  special  equipment  to  program  students  through  a 
work  eKperienee  program  using  modified  schedules* 

Handicapped  students  are  involved  in  the  county-operated  Regional  Occupational  Center. 

10.3  Instruction  is  conducted  on  an  individualized  basis  for  the  Aurally  Handicapped, 

10.4  The  district  conducts  a  summer  work  experience  program  for  the  handicapped*  An 
eKiension  school  day  is  used.  The  district  employs  outside  personnel  for  maintenance  and 
transportation. 

10.5  Institutional  and  home  management  services  modifies  the  ratio  to  12:1.  The  limeh  training 
is  modified,  based  on  student  needs  and  performance.  All  Special  Education  students  have 
individuallEad  programs.  All  students  who  are  mainstreamed  have  individualized  jpfagranni-.  All 
vocational  programs  provide  fleKibIa  student  entry  and  exit, 

10.6  Graduates  can  come  back  for  more  training.  Summer  schools,  camping  progr^msand  work 
eKperienee  ar^  available  in  the  summer, 

Designated  Instructional  Services  are  provided  by  specialists  for  the  handicaf^ped  in  regulor 
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"^oc^tbiial  clis#is.  AKi  Wes^Nd^'m^m  Oc^^P#tiorialProgramallovys  students  to  work 

: ;     10^7  Special  trsnSto'Taitf  tioa  «quffitn#nt  and  0ch#tiuM8  aife  provided  to  move  the  bandicapped  to 
:  voc^tio^il  clasgis,  Schedyie#^re  awng^d ta  hav/eiti4deJits#tjo6traiininasitesd       fegular  school 
■ -  houj^i/^roaond^  cr^wa  a^t  tvi/«  hisli  s^Hd^Is  have  po#i(ioi^s  r^ierved  for  handicapped  itudents,  ■ 
tM VocationalCoLsnselor siiNr'Vii^s and  provi^ei  •iii^n.  'WNnever  watiorial  cpportunlty 

■  tor  the  Mndicappfiaj  ^Cad^ 

■  10  J  tn^tru^iion  is  provided  ar^  inrfivid*ial  basis.  TO  srtpEem^rital  teacher  deterfnlnei  what  is 
ii€e^9d  to  support  Ihe  st:ud^t  afJ^  th?e  p^rer^is,  and  Pro'^'dr^  th-€  sy  pport  (e.g„  CDrreclive  surgery, 
f^ro#th^8s,  leg  bracgl), 

10.^  Sp€ci0l  Edyciti^n  r^^cHrs  Jndi*^idualizeicliid*jles  andihsiruclioiial  oppcrtunities  for  the 
^aiinstr^am^d  handicapipHid  students  ^heinth^y  a  Articulation  is 

■  ■  #Cc^mprlishW  through  fu3^^^^^^^ 

10, 30  The  rfnaimstrgpfnirtfl  pr^m^  bas  i^s  b^sis  in  f(€Hibilit!r  and  indiuiduaiization  for  students. 
:  ftct^  ye#r ,  waiu^rs  are  r^£aue#1id  for  m^Hrn^m  class  dava,  ^ pe^ial  (duration  teachers  are  encouraged 
'  ifb ''puild  th^ir  scheclules  aro^^^d  theytia^ter  ^cheduN,'*  ' 
Th^ir  r^Sp^nsiMtie^,  a#  Iciefilifj^d  \r$  mh^d\sk  p%n0i^,  inclnide  conrferencing,  preparation  and 
supervision  of  us^orkitud^.  '*^liri  nu^  programs  as  Ppp^Qprjate  lor  Searning." 

 '  ■    U:  CwrieulusTi  l^tf  4ifi<^tl^Jts^  of  ihe  ID^rticipi  lo  reported  that  they  had 

yriad-fi^cufriculuririm*^^^  fafth^ handicapped.):    '  ' 

;AVL3  All  ciasffcluin  fis  ir^Jividuali^id^  One  school  hM  a^deid  bi^siness  machines,  drafting  and 
yooHke^ping  elates  for  trh^  <Qa#ist  theifnin  developing  practical  skills, 

i^utd»mo^tiva^  W(>odu^^^  for  the  handieapped, 

iLg  Sp^ci^l  digiial  e^ui^nien<  ha^ b^en  ^rov/ided  (or'blifndsilud^nis,  FN  auto  shop  employs  a 
r^^ra|3rof essi€>n^ J  to  hm^kmppm^  stUdBM%,  W^rkb^ksand  teKtboDks  have  been 

f^od|fie(f.:  ,  ^  ..^  . 

CMsesforihe  Educailior^^lV  rtn^icaJpedar^car^erti#nt^d(uH^  invoJvedvuith 
.  domriiuniV&asW  pi'ogtaeTis  #nd  f  ro^       ne^^tyear).  '  ^  ^ 

,^U3CumciilurriniQc3ific#ib^  made  bVsl^Mr^9th»ep^Ce  of  learning  jncrernent^^ 

p^rovldin^ su^PQ^tsy^stern^te  t^p^ racordiirs,  t^aPre^dtoth^studertby aides  in  histoTy,  life 

p?robi^m^.  etc  J,  .''Slew  L#^^^  lyping  claries  are  allD^ved  to  nnowe  slower  than  the 

^i^ndard  established  prD^reB#  ftatt^rr^.  ^      .  ' 

-  J^l^  Interpg-eter^^n^ri  ti^tors  ^rr  prtf^^  the  .Aurally  Handicapped^ Special  Education 

t^acNrs  are  assisted  t:he  CoQi'dirigilor  of  UVorl^'^rndi/ to  fi^ainstr^am  students  i^ith  appropriate 
r^^^ow^fc^/supporl  sy^siem^  in  Jndij^lri^I  arts,  small  engine  fe^^ir,  business  machines,  etc, 

#eleclingthaaevo^ati^nal  •ea^her^who  a«  iriter^st^4in  the  handicappad,  modificaticnsin 
t^ie  cMrrj^ulum  bave  been^icHsye^  I 
:  ,  ilS-  An  upvdatingof  CUffScyi^fn  oisjectiveioccurS yearly  (^,g.,sbop  classes— equiprnent,  etc,). 
/spddifiQn^l  tiriiei#allacatedtD  ^Hi^Hrr^cul&Jm  Cooydirt^toi'and  the departrfient  chairmen  to  develop 
vS^eci^lprogram#{e.Sj^o^ati^nanoo^iK  ^  ^  / 

Spetf  ialli;  desigrmed  teatb<^o)<s  anrf  w^rkbcoks  ha^^e  mm  produced.  Basic  tools  are  prowided. 
.  C?^is#^s  ghat  ne^d  additional  #«pp<3rt  aisislod  <€.g.,  v0Cati^na3  WeSding  requires  3  to  4  times  the 
WejdM^g  rods.,  et^.,  for  the^i^  ; 

■*l6  AllocatiDn  of^dcliii^na!  iWu/^s^^^    lo  ^esr^b^  vo^ati^nal  skills.  Specially  desi 
t^Htb-^lcsand  vyiOrkbooks  ^/ei^HcflUir^d.  i^nabia#  DN^gl^sw^^e  parf^rmed  .withln  an  occupation  to 
ijentfe/y  rieed-^d  r^odificatic^ni  te.g.it^^^  Ind  orriam^ntal  liorticulture), 

.  J  I?  Th^  modified  No*hie  Ap#b  £la#s  {industrial  iirt^)\^s^€sig3ied  for  the  handicapped.  Skill 
d^^el^pn^ent  inelud&fi  (iHina  li^ht  #ocMti,  repjacirig  flogr  iila#»  use  harid  tods,  repairing  hinges, 
tc?51et  ^al\^es,  etc.       ,  . 

A  i^cla.l  Carei*?j Center  t^H  b^en  crated  TN  ^Qcptior^al  Cour^aelQr  m^ifies  te^ts,  and  slide 
s|^ow#  ar^  a^ail^ble  tor  ^res^ntlris  vc^ational  areas  (p^rtic^larJ^  valuable  for  Communicatively 
K*^nd:3capped  stijden  Is).  ^ 

L  is  Uic  of  #ystefTiPORg  allocs  L^ato^taM  his  present  leuel  of  perfDrmanca  and, 

u#ihg  a  diftgr^ost  jc  pjeicri'Dtiv^  pr^e#§,  rriQve  him  thtouflh  #h  i*idiv3dualiz€d,  compatency^baSGd 

tl9  Jhe  curricijlurn  priQr'Wes  ate  TanW  thu#ly:  l,S^dajl»2,  Votfationah and  3.  Academics Jn 
tbat^tde^  An  illnstraiion  Hi  tbe  Djifet-D#ve|tfped  ErTSpl^ym^nt  Preparation  Kit,  which  starts  with 
a#ies#menl,^re^rnploynri^ri(,  bb  Ac^rn^nt,  ^oll^^^uPafi^  r^^ated  learning, 

he  Project  Worker  p^ogf  atYi  ^rnpl^asi^es  rion-^^erbul  ^Ppr^cfcies  chrotigh  perforniaince,  *'handi' 
Ql^i- dfit^TiorL-ref#rericgc|  sftill  deveJoprr^ent:^  **QQQdib3%  ^UrrflCul&im  ^pprcaches"  (e.g.,  films,  video 
tarPes?  ar^de  vebped  in  th^di^irici  ^ 

..1,-UO  h#ve  sei  up  owjf  ov^ii^Urrj^ulum  tJiroWgh  jndi^idualit.ed  ijistruction.  reachers  are 
k#enls>^  aware  of  prog^amnniing  M  iridivg<luaJ  ngtfds  in  ^^Qrkrstu^y  (ie,g.,  telliiig  time,  measuring,  etc), 
ar^i  pl^n  Jtudent^'sttidies^iicc^fdi^Oly.. 


:  ;  v  ;t  ::12.  Previsions  for  Curriculum  Developiiienf':  ;:(AI]  but  one  district  reported  that  pi^^^ 

had  b€en  rnade  :  r 

['ii:  :r; ^12.1^€leas€d  time  has  been  providid  fofstaffctirrlcijlum  3Bge!opmini;Paid  vworks^^  with 
ycredtf  are  pravided  on  the  salary  schedule,  Cbmrnunit^^^^C  State  University  cpurses, 

li:-"  specifically  desired  for  the  district's  proaranu^e  re  itarts^ci;  ; :  :  ■  ' '  ^ 

Cprisultants  have  been  employed  to  develop  pcrformafice  pbjectives  and  indi^/iduali'^ed  learning 
packages.      ,  .  . 

.  ;  12.2  Plarining  a  Gareer  iducatioh  prograrn  \^th  ii  as 
contractina  with  landscape  speciaiist  and  ayriculture  inslriictor  for  special  prograni  develqprnent. 
:v^>:  Individual!      learning  objectives  were  designed  by  teachers,  in  coaperation  vuith  Vocational 
Educatipn,  and  spacialists  were  provided  for  individual  students. 

^     Career  Centers  are  utilised  by: the  handicapped  to  develop  entry^level  skills  and  progesaion/^ 
Correctiwi  Feading  Science  Research  Associates  Consullants  have  presented  v^orkshops.  Teacher^ 
developed  materials  are  utilized.  .■        .-.  : 

,  pirected  instructional  systems  in  teaching  arithinetic  and  reading  have  been  used  in  simple, 
:  prDgreisive,  direct  instructionar approaches  Con^tjltants  include  Jane  Root,  Finia  Englinnaiin  and 
Barbara  Bateman.  ,  . 

'^^1^  provisions  have  b^en^niader  ;:^'^""  ...^        .^  ..^^.^  ....  ^™ 

.12.4  Field  trips  are  made  to  the  adjacent  A\r  Force  Base  for  orientation  to  v^ork  and  wcrk -study 
V  sites  for  parents  and  students.  Teachers  of  the  Aurally  Handicapped  employed  dunng  the  sijnimer 
were  ernployed  to  deuelpp  curriculurn  fo  ^  ^  \s 

12.5  Released  time  was  approved  for  the  chief  coordinator  to  conduct  paid  \A;ork  €)epeTiencc  for 
Learning  Handicapped  students  at  the  adj^^ 

.specialists  to  familiarlEa  students  and  teachGrs  with  clothing  styles,  appropriate  dressy  and  grocming. 
CurTictjIuin  CDnsijItants  and  department  chairperions  were  tised  as  curriculum  developnierit  leaders. 
Individuaiized  iearnirg  packages  and  orientation  presentations  were  developed  to  expose  stijdenls  to 
various  occupations,  ytsually  handicapped  students  are  scheduled  into  bakeriiSj  caterina  services^ 
neu^spaper-^publishing  and  hospitals  to  observe  these  pccupations  first-ha  Regularly  planned- 
□rientation  seriiinars  are  followed  up  for  c  '  ■  ' 

12.6  The  Center  for  Learning  Handicaps  was  deueloped  and  utlliEed.  Tools  and  curriculum  for 
hcnie  f  i^ir  for  students  from  culturally  deprived  environments  were  provided  to  teach  them  now  to 
pairit.  tile  floors,  and  rnake  other  sirnple  repa 

.  ;  12  J  The  ^  Regional  Occupational  Program  ha^  desigtied  a  CQursa  for  the  Educable  Mentally 
.  Retarded^in  developing  custodial  and  houiekaepir^  skills^The  Work-Training  Geriter  prowidcs  pre- 
yocational  skill  developnrient  and  evaluationj  and  is  a  resource  center  for  the  system  providing 
commercial  laundry  lervices  for  the  schools. 
™:^;.The;Learning  Haridicapped  have  an  :  ^ 

; ;  .8  J4ainstreaining  as  a  research,  experimental :and  demonstration  prograrn  startea  u^jth ; 
vocational  education  funds.  Supplemental  instruetors  are  developing  curriculurn  materials'for  the 
handicapped  Itinerant  teaching  is  diagnostic  and  presciriptive;  individualized  ieamihg  packiges  are  ^ 
;/  dev/aloped/Orientatiori  programs  Include  opportunitias  for  students  to  visit  varioui  cccupations. 
12.9  Through  our  ESEA  Title  JIl  and  EHA  Title  VIB  projects,  we  have  managed  to  "free-up" 
teachers  to  de\/elop  appropriate  materials  (e.g,  learning  activities  packages  for  students)  both  during . 
the  sunnnicr  and  the  regular  academic  year.  Tvwo  district  in  service  education  sessions  sre  conducted 
each  year, Teachers  work  on  areas  of  their  choice.  '         -  i 

IQj  are  ruined  to  such  an  extent  that  '-EMRV'  no  longer  fit  the  sub-ctosification  of  Leannins 
Handicapped.  '  '.  .  ■  >     ■  '        •  ^  " 

;   12  JO  Students  observe  vvork  stations  and  tha  tasks  involved  (planned  for  one  itudent  or  a 
group).-;,,"         J      '        "       -  ;\.."        ,       .  ^.  : 

Teachers  are  involc^ed  in  th  on^the^job ;  training.  (The  .RISE  . 

Commiisicn  recomnnends  this  type  of  flexibility  and  realiitfc  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.) 
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13.  Modifications  of  Equif^m@^t  for  the  Handicapped: 

ISA  CommuiitcGtively  f/anc//capped;  Teachers  communicate  through  signing— using  printed 
rather  than  v/erbal  instructions.  Sound  amplificatiori  systems  are  utilized.  Information  m  the  career 
centers  is  on  audio^visual  tape;  A  speech  therapiit  is  on  tfie  Vocational  Education  team  for  the  multi- 
handicapped.  Phonic  Ear  and  Phonic  Mirror  are  used:  referrals  for  hearing  devices  are  coDrdina  ted 
through  this  program,  /^  speeial  telephone  pernnits  the  student  to  read  teletype  rnessagci^  Arnplifiers 
on  phones  are  avatjabis  for  the  hard  of  hearlns;  listening  posts  and  tape  recorders  are  also  used  by  the 
.hard  of  hearing-  ,  \. 

13,2  Physically  Handicapped:  Required  are:  Braille  and  large  print  maNrlals;  ranips^  signals 
kfi/ed  to.  hearirigi  adaptations  of  regular:  equipment  (e.g,,  hand  controls);  special  desks  and 
worktables  for  students  in  wheel  chairl;  shelves  and  electrical  outlets;  additional  i^stroom  facilities;' 
;eltctronic  reading  devices  (optical);  adaptive  transportation  (lifts,  etc  j;  wheel  chairs  ^pou/er  lifts  and 
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projectors;  frwiahl  elevators;  modified  eleciric  lype^ 
vvriters  and  electric  vvheelchairs.  .  * 

Readeis  .hawVbeen  replaced  by  audio  tapes.  Special  drafting  tables  and  adaptive  equipment  (or 
driwers  education  haue  been  utilized. 

,         Lmrnmg  HandlcQpp&d:  Need  are  typewritflfs,  tape  recorders;  listenini  posts;  adding 
:  machines;  calculators;  wisyal  dispIays,,dev/€lQped  for  sequential  steps  by  teachers;  mockups  for 
learning  electronic  asserribly^  and  tutors  for  both 

I'i^  SGmm*iyHandicQppiHt:Nmmd 
finfi  r«ifT<!ijtioriul  park  pu)€\m\mi  m>rk  training  centefs  without  architectural  bdrriers;  acc(*SHiblfe» 
\.    Ti^HimamH,  drinking  (f^uniHins  liwi  have  been  lowredi  jigs;  siiw^s and  drills  that  are  teacher'dt'giHn^d 
l^^^  ffir  ussernbly  raBksrarid  Jigi  fo 

.,  .  A  Stat|  Education  Surplus  Center  fcr  Education  and  Ncn-Profit  Agencies  ha.^  been  establiihed ' 
to  teach  nlaiptenance  of  equipmeTit  (e.g.*  clearij  ripairp,  display)  and  rnfrchandiiing  skills.  (This 
...  program  hfls  teen' meet  suceessful,  Increasing  the  turnover  on  typewriter^repairs  SOO  per  cent. 
Students  are  paid  through  State  Surplus  Center. 

' .  ■    '        •      ■  .  ■         ■    ■  ■  -  '  -  ='  _       ■■  ■  ,  ■ .  ■     ■  ■  .  .    -,  ,   "   •       "  .  ■ 

14.  Supple wi€n tat  Educallqn  Servicei  AisM  Regular ^yocatloiial 

Prograrnsrf  '  ~—  ' 

♦  .       -  ■  .  .  - 

■":  14.1  Additional  supplamental  staff  ineludei  teachers,  tutors,  aides  and  volunteers  (parents)  to 
reduce  the  class  iDads;  additicnal  media  transportation  support;  and  conferences  with  mainstreann 
teachers  prior  to  enrQilment.  '  .  '  ^ 

14.2  PsychDlogical  services  to  test,  diagnose  and  evaluate  emotional  and  mental  problems; 
professional  devebpnnent  centers  to  assist  teadhera  in  working  \vith  individuals  (Madeline  Wunter 
Mpdef);  guidance  and  counseling  services  (including  referral  and  follow-up);  tutorial  ser^/ices; 
transportatioa  to  and  from  v^ork  stations;  vocational  rehabilitatlori  services  in  conjunction  Mth 
instruction  and  counseling;  sign  language  irist^ 

14.3  Psychological  services,  including  testing;  directcr  fDUovM-up;  transportation  to  vocatiDiial 
e5<p^n€nce  center;  aides  and  txjtprs  to  assist  the  handicapped  In  \/ocatIonal  Education;  and  avaijabie 
mobility  training,  ^ 

144  Psychological  sen/ices,  including  testing  and  dw^ 
provides  healtli  and  psychological  examinationa  and  referral  lerwice  to  agencies  and  ichocls. 
All  seniors  are  refemd  to  rehabilitation  for  ad 

14,5  Psi/chological  services  p>rovided;  counselor  services  provided  for  handicap^d  vocationally 
mainstream€d  students;  teachers  articulate  with  ivcrW  eKperience  and  placement  personneU  ^vith 
follow-up  evalijations. 

Adolescent  Child  Care  Center  provides  tutorial  services;  nurses  and  tutors  work  mth  students 
in  the  nursery  program,  Ta?<is  ara  provided  for  student  transportation;  family  counseling  is  providid 
by  psychoiogists  and  teachers  in  the  uocational  prografiu 

Under  Part  A— Vocational  Education,  two  teacher  aides  are  tutoring  low^functioning  students  In 
mathematics  a iid  English,  ? 

^.6  Psychological  services  to  test,  diagnose  and  e^/aluaie  imotionai  and  mental  problems; 
guidai'ice  and  counseling,  irscluding  referral  and  follo^^ 

Teacheys  locata  jobs  for  students,  and  moni tor  their  progress;  tutorial  services  are  provided  as 
needed;  transportation  is  excellent;  teacher  aid^  accompanies  handicapped  students  into  vocational 
classes,  and  provides  services,  as  needed. 

14.7  Th€  teacher  for  the  Learning  Handicapped  rewrites  the  vocational  manuals.  Deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  iritarpreters  are  pro vided.  Aides  assist  students  in.  their  transition  into  Vocational 
Education;  test^  may  be  given  orally*  One  shuttle  bus  is  available  for  on-the-job  training.  The  Special 
Education  y^ocational  Counselor  surveys  the  conimunlty  for  Jobs,  and  supervises  the  students  in 
*    follow  up  aetivities.  "  ^  ... 

I4e8  P§ychol^ical  testsng,  diagnoses  and  evaluation;  ccuiiseling  and  guidance;  referrals  ard 
follow-up;  aridjob  placenient. 

14,9  Adaptaticns,  provided  by  teachers*  are  primarily  the  addition  of  audio- visual  equipment  and 
the  employment  of  a  nurse  and  other  specialists  to  provide  serwices  to  the  physinally  handicapped. 

14*  10  Tutors,  materials,,  and  hardware.  District^cvel  staff  are  available,  including  psychologists, 
speech  therapists  and  a  coprdinator,  = 

Work  evaluation  is  conducted  in  two^week  segments  by  the  county  and  the  county  schools. 
Some  of  the  students  are  supported  through  the  Regional  Occupational  Program,  and  others  through 
vocationai  rehabilitation.  ^ 


Equipment 
ModiJicQtion 


Supplmmental 

Educational 

Services 


Psychological 
Smvices 


Modifications 


15,  Facilities  Required  for  Reaching  and  Teaching  Handicapped  Students: 

15. 1  Purchase,  rental  and  operation  of  portable  units;  mobile  classrooms,  diagnostic  center  and 
guidance  tinits;  rental  of  nonpublic  space  to  serve  schocl-a.qe  mothers;  contracts  with  priwat^, 
nonpublic  progranrii  and  serMces;  and  utilisation  of  community  college  programs  and  lervices* 


JReQuired 
facilities 


EKLC 
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.  .    :15J  Purchase^of  hom  r^rn  for  Special  Education  studiiits,    !     ■  ' 

;  ;  1B3  Classrborn  bunaaiows  fof  \/o€ational  Education  prograni;  a 
:;  resource  program,  y^:'-vVi     \;- .V' /-V  ■  ^• 
;      15,4  Mebilg  unit  servflis  as  a  diagnostic  center;  and  trailer  rental  for  drop'Oiit  recovery  prbgrann, 
;/  15»5  Rfntal  of  homiroorn  fcr  handica        in  Vocational  Educatibrii;  rental  of  space  and 
equiprntnt  for  hbme  economics  from  church;  and  contract  MtK  beauty  academ^ 
Urainirig,  •  •     ':' \ '''''^^  "  ■  .  ■  "■■         r [  ; 

i  =  15,6  Rental  of  space  from  church  to  sewe  the  severely  emotionally  disturbed;  and  sheltered 
workshopi  as  work  stations  for  all  claasificationi  of  handicappid, 

15,7  Work  training  center;  a  diagnostic  center;  a  pre'Vocatlorial  eentgr;  and  a  vocationa!  center. 
The  R^onaj  Oecupatipnal  Progmm  provides  a  mobile  van  for  cusWiaJiiid  housekeeping  services. 

'15  8  Rental  of  nonpublic  space  jncludes  written  contracts  vwth  itinerant  workshops  for 
dcVGlopmental  p>rogreiiion  of  vocaticnal  skiils  for  the  Learning  Handicappsd;  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  Severely  Handicapped .     •-  .  \ 

15.9  The  Skill  Developnnint  and  Discovery  Center  provides  assessnnint,  pre^employment^  job 
placenrjent,  follow-up  related  learning  and  evaluations  throuoh^J^^^  and  teacher 
constnjctid.^instrum  L...-- 

15.10  The  Career  EducatiDn  Center  offers  many  typftsof  if^igm  cariers  (e^g.  j  film  loops, 
paniphlets/ brochures,  video  arid  sound  tapei).            ;  ' 


Required 
Facilitms 


16.  CDOperation  with  the  Businesi  Comm^^  ^ 

16,1  Students  have  been  placed  in  on*the*job  training '^dierTiployment  ir^^ 
garages  and  restaurants.  Seniors  are  often  placed ^  in  Joba  in  fotnier  training  ntations.  Learning 
Handicapped/ who  worked  part ^time  aT^  Ih^  cgmniunity. 

16  J  Job  training  station  are  deviloped  throi^^  :  ,  , 

16  J  The  business  comniuriits^  cooperates  through  the  work  eKperienceprb^^iTv  irm 
and  receive  credit  for  skill  developinmt  and  part-time  employnnert.  Thi  "^(iod  Grooming  Unit" 
program  was  developed  and  taught  by.  pert onriel  from  Hhodes  Dei^rtment  Store, 

164  Representatives  of  the  buiineis^comrnunity  serve  on  the  Advisors;  Board  for  Vocational 
.Education,-; ^, .^l . .y/.:'/ ' 

16J  The  Work  ExpferanteXpp^  and.community 
^services,  supervises  and.  nionitorst^  infest  food  outlets*  car  washes,  city  and 

i  County  prog  contractors  at  the^Air., 

Force  Base  (e.g^  cafeteria,  Bed  Bair 

Representatives  from  the  buaijiess  world  serve  on  the  Adviiory  Committee,  and  operate  a  public 
relations  program  ,(e,g,V  ne^/spap€r  articles,  service  club  preseritationi),  SeTyice  clubs  provide 
special  equipment,  examinations,  clinics,  etc:  The  American  Aai^iatibn  o^^^  .] 
operates  a  community  educalion  resource  service  which  provides  speakers  arid  demonstratiohs  for 
schools  (K.l^)  on  occupational  orientation.  The  group  also  provides  organiied,  long-range  planning 
■.■.for  Career pay^  .    ■  ^ "    '  .  \'i 

^  ;  16.6  Businesa;  people  are  emploi/ed  for  the  Vocational  Education-  program  jo  assist  the 
handicapped  (e.g.,  a  full-time  instructor  of  Vocational  Education  is  eniploi^ed  in  the  Direct  Instruc- 
tional Service.  All  han<iicappedst  go  through  VocationaL  Mucation  at:  the  Regional 
Occupation  Program: 'A:'i  teBchers  Have  business  an4^or  industry  backgrounds. 
■  16,7  The  business  community  cooperates  in  the  Work  Experience  Program  (e.g.,  Sear^, 
convalescent  hospitals,  gas  itatbns, etc.).  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  workat  a  thrift  store  operat^^d 
by  a  private,  non-profit  organization.  A  <ioug^^^  shop,  established  by  a  private  benefactor  for  the 
handicapped*:  has  involvement  by  both  the  ^  Department  of  ReKabilltation  and -  the  Regional 
Gccupaiionar Program.            ;  ■       *  -  . 

16.3  TRW  provides  an  instructor  fcsr  the  Mock  Plant.  Hughes  Aircraft  provides  advisers^  and 
furnishes  reject  material  for  the  Mock  Plant  involving  the  Educable  Nentally  Retarded.      -  ^^-^^ 
Sonie  600  students  are  in  CompTehensive  Employment  Training  Act  prograrris.  Teachers  are 
.  taught  by  field  specialists  and,  in  turnp  instruct  others  to  teach  students  through  individualizing 
,  instruction. 

16.9  The  business  comnnumty  has  been  supportive  by  providing  representatives  on  advisory 
boards,  on-the-job  training  sites,  orientation  and  visitation  opportunities  and  jobs. 

16. 10  The  business  community  is  ectiuely  involved  through  the  Adwisory  Connmittee  (task  force), 
wprk-study  (on-the-job  training)  and  advocacy.  Through  the  charnber  of  cornrnerce,  banks  and  other 
community  eaiablishmentSj  u;e  enjoy  excellent  ^^^^  - 


Business 
Cooperation 


11,  The  Agencies  and  Organizations  that  Cooperate  in  Vocational  Education  Prograrns 
for  the  fiandicapped:  \ 


17,1  Federol  Aahncm^ 
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ERIC 


OrganiECtions 


..;C:17. 


SUCCESSFULLY  MAINSTREAMED  trainem  dsmonstrQtm  precision  band- 
saw  skills.  -  — 


National  AHianCit  of  Businessmen  : 
Federal  Government  Employment  OffiCG 
Communitj^  Action  Program 
Comprehiiniive  EmplQyfnent  Training  Act 
;  .Vocatlonipl  Eaucition  AcM  B,  F,  G  and  H) 

Bureau  of  Jiidteii  Affairs  ^  ' 

Vofcational  RehaKHtation  Act  (VIB) 

Elf  mentarH  Secondary  Education  Act  (Titles  I,  II,  and  III) 

Artny  DepoL 

Air  Force  Bases 

Inihiigratipn,  and  Naturalisation  Services 
National  Awnawticmi  Space  Adniiniitration  , 
Civil  Sffvic^ 

17.2  State  Asmdm 

Dipartment  of  Welfare 
DapartmenI  of  Health 
Agency  for  rte  &lind  : 
Agency  for  Ihe  Deaf    ^  ; 
Department  of  ^education 
State  Personnel  Board 
Public  Employment  Retirement  Service 
Governor'^  Cornmitte^  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapp^ii 
Family  Service  A^ncy 
ErnpIoymentD^v^lopnient  Depart 


Departmeht  of  Vocationai  Rehabilitation 

17.3  Lomi  Community  (Pubik  end  Prwate): 

'     -,  "    *    .  ■"       -  .■     -  . 

Youth  Emplo^^nt  Seryic?  /      :  / ; 
Charnber  of  Comnnerce 
Community  Collesi^s 
Continuing  (Adu I W  Basic  Education 
Right  to  R^^d:  "^^^^^^ 
Gounty  M#ntiil  Health  Program^^ 
County  Probption  Pepartrtiarit 
RegioM  Occupatlpn  C€nt€rs 
County  Government  ' 
I  Dropout  Prevention  Progratni 
Parents  AdMiiory  Committor 
Area  Planning  Ag^licies  * 
Comprehensive  Ptenning  Agencies 
Parant^Teachtr  Agioqiation 
KingS'TuIajre  JndusTrial. Education  Council 
City  Reerf utian  Center  Drop-In  Program 
Children  §heter  V  .  V 
Induatry  Educ^tlor^  Council 
City  Officer  r    _  " 

17 A  Private  NonpTcJit  Orson  iiationB: 

Crippled  ChMren'i  SpciGty 
Easter  Seals  Society  , 
Goodwill  Indystrl^s 

National  As Wipt Ion  for  Retarded  Citiiens 
California  Al^bcialkm  ior  t  ht*  lkMardc?d 
Epilepsy  Society 

Regional  C^nt^r^  for  the  Devdopmentally  Disabled 

Local  Associaliori^  for  the  Retarded  ' 

Private,  Nonprofit:  Schools 

Home  of  GMWin$  Hands 

Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society 

Townhouse  Found-ation 


State  Education  Surplus  Properties 


Hope  for  the  Retarded 
Sheiteri^  Workshops 
Associations  for  the  Blind 


if  J  BummBB  and  Industrial 


He\^tf|jt^Facka^d 

Scars  ■ 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Ttlegraph 

NacDonaldi 

Eniporium  . 

JacWn'the-BoK 

Sartiboi 

Kaweah-Delta  Hospital 
Ceasare's  Auto 
Kramer  Carton  Company 
State  Cafiteria  , 
U.S.  Army 

Paylesi   .  . 

Viilon  Conservation  Institute 

Rhodes  Department  Store 

.Society  for  the  Preyention  of  Cruelty  to  Animali 

Private  Employment  Agenclei 

Trade  and  l^bor  Unions 

Safeway 

Lucky  Market! 

Grossmont  Community  Hospital 
Taco  Bel! 

17.6  Special  /nteresf  Groups: 

Young  Men'i  Christian  Association 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
Volunteers  in  Public  Schools 

Califorhia  Association  for  Neurologically  Handicapped 
Children  -  ■ 
Boys  Club 
Big  Brother  . 
Big  Sister 

Santa  Clara  Nurses  Ass^iation 
Dental  AuKiliary 
Medical  Society 


17.7  CitmBn  Org^niEatiomy 
KivManis  ^ 

Lions  * 

Elks :         :  ' 

Civitan 

Rotary  International 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

Sorcptomisti 

Optimists 


WIL30H  HUES 
Supsrtntnndonl  of  *  jbllc  InoUuclJoft 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

STATE  EDUCATION  BUILDING,  721  CAPITOL  MALL,  SACBAMENTO  9SBU 

January  21,  1976 


'  .Dear;  Mr. 

-A  study  of  "mainstrenning"  handicapped  students   invocatinnol   education  programs  in 
-  srrcOTdarrTCIiools  is  beinR  cnnducted  by  Dr.  Hordon  F.  Johnson  fran  California  Stntp 
University.   Fresno.     The  Htudy  is  supported  by  a  Vocational  Rducation  rnsearch  grant 
and   IS  designed  to  obtain   fnformation  and  produce  ,i  handbook  that  will  be  useful  to 
both  flchool  personnel   wtio  have  responsibility  for  special   education  and   for  vocational 
.^education. 

A  goal  of  the  study  is  Co  make  available  to  staff  of  secondary  schools'  in  California 
information  that  will  help  them  provide  realistic,  useful  employment  preparation  for  " 
handicapped  students.     The  major  ccmponenCs  of  the  prc.jcct   am:     (l)   idfintifying  sig- 
■'nificant  charactrriFtics  and  provisions  of  ma  ins  tream  i  ng  the  hand  irappcd  in  vocational 
.  education;   (2)  dcvel  opioR.  model  guidelines   for  ina  ins  treaminr,  through  analyses  of  field 
practices;  and  (3)  preprtrinp  ,a  handbook  of  mainstreaming  pract ices   in  selected  Cali- 
fornia secondary  schools. 

Your  district  h.ns  been   idc-nf  ifind  by  the  project  Advisory  Committep  as  one  which  is 
ins  tr  earning  the  h,ind  icapi-ed  in  a  regular  vocational   program.     If  you  are  willing  to 
V  Share  informatmn  about  your  program  with  the  study,  please  contact   the  project  dirpc-' 

tor;  he  will  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  about   the  project,  and  will  arr-ni^-e 
_tor  ,an  on-site  visits  with  your  program  representatives  to  conduct  a  .^cructired  inter-' 
•  view.     Dr. -Johnson's  complete  address  is:  Dr.  Gordon  F.  Johnson,  Profe.^sor  of  Special 

Education,  California  State.  University,  Fresno,  California    93740,   (209)  487-2976. 

;;Your  interest  am!  coope ra'fion  in  serving  students  with  handicaps  is  appreciated.  We 

are  certain  that  the   input   froti  your  program  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  other  dis- 
'tricts  throughout  cha  State.  - 

Sirtdfirelyj  «      .  ' 

^James  F!.  Crandall,  Coordinator  \ 
v:  ;  Vocational  Educat  ion' ReRearch  v 

^  Theodis  Hawtliorne,  Coo^dina^.Qr 

'  Career  Opportunities  DevGLopmont  Program 

.JiijC  re  In  - 
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FRESNO  COUNH 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


' ERNEST  A.  POORE. 
SUPER!  NTEriOENT 


SUMMARY 

v.a.s.e.  meeting 
february  18,  1976 
report  on  pilot  master-plan  for  special  education 
by'drV  pauChilur  ' 


1.0    Initial  Planning 

During  the  1974-75  school  year.  Stanislaus  County  obtained  a  $16,000  Title  VI 
Grant  for  local  planning  and  lattr  submitted  a  pilot  projedt  to  the  State 
Department  of- Education  for  a  Master  Plan.    An  initial  goal  was  $130,000 
of  supplemental  funds  to  implenifnt  the  .reorganized  program.    The  comprehensive 
plan  incTuded  the  entire  county. 

-  An  area  of  emphasis  In  the  Stanislaus  Plan  was  the  Resource  Specialist 
Component,  and  the  implementation  of  School  Appraisal  Teams  and Jducatlonal 
Services  for  the  entire  county. 

The  pilot  project  was  initiated  in  July  1975.    The  written  Master  Plan,  which 
has  been  approved,  consisted  of  two  lengthy  volumes  and  one  volume  of  revisions 
The  County  had  requested  a  total  of  ninety  positions  for  Resource  Specialists. 
Jrf...  ?Sky?J ,  State  al  1  owance  was  thi rty.^ posi tions  -. 

-A  workshop  to  indoctrinate  these' personnel  was  held  with  State  Input.  One 
chrome  problem  has  been  interpretation  of  various  sections  of  AB  4040.  CAC 
Title  V  regulations  have  been  recently  adopted  by  the  State  Board  and  will 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1976.    Dr.  Hlllar  recorraiends  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  County  Counsel  concerning  interpretation  of  Master  Plan  Legislation. 

2.0   Reorganization  of  Program  *  .- — .^.^^ 

The  first  step  in  the  reorganization  process  in  Stanislaus  involved  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Council.    This  consists  of  County  and  District  educators 
agency  representatives,  and  parents.    It  did  not  develop  as  fully  as  mioht  be 
desired,  due  to  various  deadlines.  ^ 

A  Sub-Advisory  Conmittee  meets  regularly  in  each  school  district.  This  involves 
15  districts  in  Stanislaus  County. 

.   '.Approximately  one-half  of  the  districts  chose  to  hire  their  own  Special  Educa- 
•       .p'^sonnel.    The  County  Department  was  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  hire 
a  full  complement  of  administrative-supervisory  personnel. 


Stanislaus  County  is!  currently  assessi^  tax  for 

Spicial  Education  for  various  prograni  compontntSi  In  addition  to  Master 
Plan  Funds/  (One-cent  overridi  in  Stanislaus  Coufity  yields  $70|000*) 

3,0   School  Appraisal  Teams  and  Educatlona   Assessment  Strvices         -  / 

:      -These  program  coiriponents  have  caused  considerable  expansion  f  n  guidance 
.services  both  on  the  county  and  district  level .    The^  School  Appraisal  Taams 
havr  necessitated  moving  alT  AdmissI^  to  local  school 

sites.   The  School  Appraisal  Team  consists  of  the  Printipali  the  Resource 
Teacher  and  the  Resource  Specialist  (or  Program  Sp6cia11st)T  Other  per$onnt1 
included  as  needed r  Psychol ogist*  Speech  Th^  Alternatives 
to  special  class  or  special  center  placement  consists  of  the  Resource  Special- 
ist Program  and  designated  fnstructi^  ($peech  therapy 5  home 
instruction,  remediaT  ppe*)r^^^        v  - 

A  chronic  problem  has  been  the  attempt  to  follow  dUi  process  procedures 
concerning  notlfieation  of  parents^  request  for  hwlngs  and  appellate  pro^ 
j-r     ■  ■  cedures.'  -' . ' "  '  \^  '  ^'^V.^  - 

The  School  Appraisal  Team  has  two  other  basic  tasks^  1)  develop  an  Indi*^ 
vidualized  instructional  plan  for  each  child  idw^^ 
objectives t  2)  conduct  a  semi-annual  progress  review  on  each  case 

The  Educational  Assessment  Services  are  the  s 

.  evaluation  and  it  has  bien  thg^^^^^^  Stanislaus 
Plan;   It  was  criglnally  intinded  to  be  a  RLA  function  taking  referrals  on 
more  diffiGuTt  cases  from  School  A  Teams,  -  Many  problems  evolved 

concern1ng<dua  pracess  cases.   The  Educational  Assfe$swent  Service  consists  of 
the  RLA  Administrator,  a  PsychologistV  a  Speech  TKe^apistp^    Diagnostic:;;  Teacher, 
a  Program  Specialist,  a  School  Nurses  and  other  pirlqnnel  as  requested^  Including 
agency  representation.  - 

The  Educational  Assessment  Service  has  the  option  of  all  eounty  placem^nts^ 

Special  canters,  special  classes,  designated, s 

Program^  and  placement  in  both  State  and  privata  Schools  ^ 

The  EAS  must  do  an  annual  review  of  all  cases  pracess^d  during  the  year^  An 
Intense  and  chronic  problem  has  been  a  prol if eratfon  of  referrals  from  tht^  . 
School  Appraisal  Teams  and  a  backlog  of  cases.    ■  / 

4.0   Resource  Specialist  Program 

Dorothy  Smith,  Special  Education  Coordinator  from  Norfesto,  City  School s,  reported i 
on  the  operation  of  the  Resource  Specialist  Prograni  in  that  district,  Modesto 
City  Schools  is  currently  opirating  a  prograta  inclydlng  E3  Resource  Specialists, 
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Fourteen  of  these  teachers  came  front  thg)  permanent  teaching  staff,  the  rtmaln- 
^   der  from  outside  special  classes  of  LD6  progfams.   Several  came  from  regular 

education  positions.  In  order  to  m^t  the  reconimended  ratio  of  one  Resource 
•    Specialist  for  each  600  ADA.  thg  district  would  need  14  additional  positions 

or  a  total  of  37, 

A  chronic  problem  has  beah  excessive  forms  and  clirical  work.    The  district  is 
;    now  attempting  to  consolidate  this  process.   There  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  spent  by  the  RfSourct  Spieial  1st  participating  in  SAT  meetings , 
which Jiave  a  d^^  on  &oth  consylting  and  teaching  time  on  a  classroom 

.::vv-level,         ,  '  .,     ■  ■       ■  '       .     '  \ 

This  ultimately  led  Stanislaus  Countj^  to  divide  the  staff  Into  Resource 
Specialist  and  LDQ  Teachers.    Each  posltfon  has  a  separate  Job  description. 
,r Separate. program  man  stcondary  levels. 

Many  classreom  teachers  resisted  the  reorganized  program  in  the  beginning.  , 
This  situation  has  improved  gradually »  whereby  more  Special  Education  children 
have  been  mainstreamid  in  proportion!  ta  the  quality  and  quantity  of  resource 
help  avanabli.    There  had  been  two  noticeable  Improvements  over  former  program 
organizatioiii    1)  More  pupils  served «  and  2)  favorable  parent  Involvement. 
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12$e  North  Eddy  Stmst,  South  B$nd,  Indm^  ^ 


Vto\m±m:  At  1975 


CSordon      Jdlmmon,  D*  Ed, 
Profiessor..  pE  Education  ; 
Consultant 

Eciucatlon  o£  EKdeptional  Ouldr^ 
QdtvDoX.of  EduOTtiOTL 
California  Stote  tMversity 
I^casiiD^  Califoriiia  93740 


iiir;^^^(«^ttos^  for 

my  -  - 
ififi 


D#ar  Mr,  Jphnsoni 

The  National  Cantar  for  Law  and  the  Handicapped  received  your 
letter  of  August  28^  requesting  inforniation  on  legal  interpre- 
tations of  mainstreaming.     The  fQllowing  suimnary  and  attached 
bibliography  should  prove  helpful  to  you  but  if  further  infor- 
mation is  required/  please  contact  us  again. 


From  .a  legal  "per^^^ 
variously  raqul^^/:i 
ground  worJc  in  ^ttkf  nrea: 


n-r::ive  there  are  three  baeic  principles/ 
ov:- vjonstitution  and  statutes  which  lay  a 


1.  That  handicapped  :chrldran  are  entitled  to  educa-  - 
tional  opportunities  Qonununsurate  with  those  pro- 
vided to  non-'handiaappad  children  r  ^ 

2.  That  handicapped  children  are  entitled  to  an  educa-* 
tional  opportunity  variously  defihed  in  the  statutes 

/   and  cases  as  meeting  their  needs  and.^^^^^^m^^ 
needs  and  maKimiiingthei^  capabilltias ; 

.    3.     That  handicapped  children  ara  entitled  to  educational 
;   placemants  which  are  least  restrictive  in  terms  of 
their  personal  freedoms,  : 

From  a  legal  standpoint^  the  third  component  -  least  restric- 
tive placement  -  is  mainstreaming.     This  principle  is  well 
outlined  in  Lebanks'v,  Spears .    .In  addition/  least  restrictive 
placement  has  a  mandate  in  federal  aegislation  in  PL  93-380 
which  requirei  all  states  to  submit  (plans)  to  the  federal 
government  by  April  21V  1975  in  order  to  have  continued  access 
to  special  iducation  funds .     These  plans  must  include^ 
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"Procedures  to  ensure  that ^  ;tb  the  maximurn 
©Ktent ^appropriate,  handicapped  children,  in- 
cluding ^children  in  public  or  private  institu- 
tions or  other  care  facilities>  are  educated  .  : 
with ^children  who  are  not  handicapped,  and  that  ■ 
special  classes/  separate  schooling,  or  other  re- 
moval of  handicapped  children  from  the  regular 
education  envir^mnent  occurs  only  when  the  nature 
or  severity  of  the  handicaps  is  such  that  educa- 
tion in  regular  classes  with  use  of  supplementary 
aids  and  services  cannot  be  achieved  satisfactorily. 

The  principle  is  also  incorporated  into  state  laws  in  the  form 
of  i^isconsin  Chapter  89, 

Finally,  the  first  component  specif ied^^above .  that  the  handi-- 
capped  child  must  receive  educational  opportunities  coramensurate 
with  those  provided  to  non-handicapped  children,  has  statutory 
authority.     The  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
PL  93-112  prohibits  discrimination  of  handicapped  individuals 
'*in  any  program  receiving  federal  funding  assistance"  .  r 

The  commensurable  services  component  of  the  handicapped  child^s 
right  to  an  equal  educational  opportunity  is  relevant  for  the 
purposes  of  discussing  mainstreaming  in  that  separation  of  the 
handicapped  from  regular  classes  has  often  meant  less  adequate 
facilities,  services^  and  programs  tton  those  received  by  non- 
handicapped  ^  children,      -  ■  •■  ■  •  .        v  ■  _  -•  •  ■•  > 

The  references  on  the  enclosed  bibliography  are  intended  for  th- 
non-legal  audience.  I  believe  ±hey  will  be  suited  to  your  neeo-. 
Again,  please  contact  us  should  further  information  be  needed-  " 


Very  truly  yours. 


Paul  Schwieger, 
Social  Research  Staff 
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